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OTHER POEMS. 

Alas I our young affeoUona run t« waste i 
Or water but the desert .'.^whence arise 
But weeds of dark liiruxiance, tares of haste. 
Rank at the oore, though tempting to the eyes, 

*'er8 whose wild odours breathe but agonies, 
trees whose giims are poison: such the plants 
Which spiing beneath her steps as passion flies 
O'er the world's wilderness, and vainly pants 
For some celestial fruit forbidden to our wants. 
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TO MR. JOHN RICHARDSON, SEN., 

COCKERMOUTH. 

Slly 

In the year 1837, inflaenoed by peculiar drenmstances, 
I carried to the presg a few poems, which I dedicated to a lOTed and 
etteemed sistor, now no more 

Daring unemployed time, nnce then, I have finished a oondoding 
canto to the principal piece in that publication, and other poems, that some 
friends have considered worthy of appearing in type. 

If their judgment be correct, I beg leare to present them to you. 

In this day of national advancement, the man who derotes time 

and talents to the moral and religious education of youth, among the 

labouring classes of the community, is a benefactor to his spedes, whose 

merit will suffer no diminution if compared and placed in juxtaposition 

with the most dignified and elevated patriots and statesmen cf his time 
and country. 

The suocessful superintendence and management of a school of 
public instruction, such as I have described, for a period of thirty-seven 
years, at Cockermouth, entitles you to the respect and esteem of the public 
pi large : permit me to add, as a unit in that body, my Toice in this 
dedication, to the general sentiment, and to wish you health long to 
continue your praiseworthy exertious. 

I am, with these sentiments. 

Your obedient Serrant, 

W. H. 



PREFACE. 



SoMB pref ace^ to say tlie leasts is beooming to this work. 
It is offered to the public^ with some diffidence, as the 
continuation and conclusion of a former poem, describing 
the state of society in the northern counties, during the 
feudal period. The approbation given to the first part 
flatters me sufficientiy to induce the hazard of publishing 
the conclusion. Of its deserts or demerits I cannot 
speak; yet this yolume will be found, I believe, more 
correct in composition than the former. 

The motive of every writer is to lead others into his 
own views, and to induce them to adopt his peculiar 
sentiments. This can only happen partially, seldom 
generally, because taste and capacity for intellectual 
gratification are various, and sometimes even contradic 
tory among cultivated minds ; for education, habits, and 
varied circumstances of life, produce this unomaly in 
human character. Yet the comparison of ideas may elicit 
truth. The lesson to be learned in contemplating the 
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state of our oountrj, during barbarous ages, is one calcu- 
lated to teaob us to feel grateful and satisfied with our 
own times^ when compared and owtrasted with those of 
earlier periods 

The advancement of arts and science produces, almost 
daily, wonderful results; nearly aH of which have an 
immediate tendency towards ameliorating the physical 
conditions of mankind. Tet, when we contemplate the 
numerous remains of ancient ai'chitecture^ discovered in 
many regions, now deserted of inhabitants, or thinfy peo- 
pled by barbarous and uncivilized hordes of men : or when 
we find superior specimens of the arts dug from the 
depths of dust and soil, that must have been many ages 
in accumulating ; reflection upon these facts will convince 
us, that the arts have flourished, in great perfection, 
among mankind, at a time almost too remote for our 
calculation. And again, when we consider the vast 
extent of territory in the known world, at this day 
suffering under barbarism and the miseries of ignorance 
and crime, we see that something beyond the power of 
mechanical art or science is required for the general 
amelioratio^ of the human race. He who spoke as never 
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man spoke gives a rule — simple, but universal — ^the 
general practical application of that rule, and that 
only, can regenerate the human family, and establish 
principles of universal peace and love. 

Men have attempted, at several periods, to extend the 
principles of peace, by compulsion — ^by force and arms — 
to coerce mankind into peace, by war I — and this anomalous 
doctrine is yet advocated, in the nineteenth century, by 
men eminent in the walks of learning, and renowned for 
worldly jurisprudence. 

Happily, however, we have lived Jo see the time when 
a crusade of peace is about to be attempted upon just 
principles. 

A Captain Conolly and a Major Stoddart, not many 
years ago, undertook a poUtical errand into the uncivi- 
lized districts of Asia, with arms in their hands — ^they 
fuled and fell. Joseph Wolffe undertook a beneficient 
mission of peace, into the same district, with a pilgrim's 
staff in one hand and the scriptures of peace in the other, 
and succeeded. 

That the Peace Congress, recently established among 
nations, may succeed in the attainment of its divine 
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object^ is the Iminblef but sincere prayer of the writer 
of this preface* 

Tha Almighty vorks great works with humble instm- 
ments. The great temperance movement in England 
spread from a priTate proposal made by one poor work- 
ing Tcechaoic^ of Preston, to his fellow-workmen. Let us 
not then ask, as the pharisee of old» ^*can any good come 
out of Nazareth '7 

We cannot lire to see the fnMlment of the divine 
promise, that war shall be no more ; it is enough for ns 
to believe that we have lived to see the first great 
movement nuule in the right direetion» towards the 
attainment of that blessed object. 
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BRANTHWAITE HALL 



A POEM OF THE FEUDAL TIMES. 



CANTO III. 

Skelton retum'd to his dismantl'd home, 

Its blacken'd walls stood like a niin'd tomb, 

The southern wing alone was left seenre, 

Big John and fire-proof walls preserved that tower ; 

No time he wasted rainly to complain^ 

Arm'd his whole hand, and took the field again, 

In hot pursuit, to follow on the traek, 

Smite the stem foe, and bring the plunder back ; 

Yet, ere his whole arrangement could be made. 

Mild evening shadows gloom'd along the shade 

Of waving woodlands, as tihiey speed away, 

Sternly resolv'd to overtake the prey, 

Eedaim the plunder from the Scottish foe, 

Kevenge impelling, eagerly they go. 



The setting sun beneath the western wave, 
Sunk: like a meteor to a watery grave, 
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Departing rays o'er Solway's briny streams, 

Threw on the placid sea their waneing gleams 

Of radiance, pnrpling each monntam head 

That blnsh'd *' good night " to Sol's dark wavey bed ; 

While sea birds walk'd slowly along the sand. 

Their lengthening shadows stretching to the land, 

And trains of rooks sail'd thro' the calm blue sky, 

To Weddom woods* the dark procession fly. 

Where the tall oaks wide canopies afford, 

Birds safest shelter, beasts securest hoard; 

And brigands often shelter'd there too, when 

Flying from foes, they sought the gloomy fen. 

Or tangling brake, or lonely moors remote, 

Where dangerous bogs in shaking quagmires float ; 

J>eep treacherous quicksands tremble on this shore. 

When sea floods roll, and thundering storm winds roar ; 

And many a stranger, lonely doom'd to roam, 

Here often sigh'd a last adieu to home ; 

Where wolves devour'd, and plundering foes decoy'd, 

The wandering fugative was oft destroyed. 

In Bowness moss and dark Cardomock's flow, 

Many an ancient hero now lies low. 

And rural swains, pursuing annual toil. 

Pigging their fuel from the deep peat soil, 

The skeleton, embedded, often find ; 

Jlemnants of arms, relics of rude mankind. 

The battle axe, the spear, and dirk are found, 

Old swords, once blood-stain'd on this border groiwd ; 
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!rke war horse^ too^ eaparison'd beside 

tts lord, sunk deep> irliere both engolph'd have died. 

And now, together found, darkly unfold 

The dure results of wsu*, in times of old ; 

The gdrgeous steed, the warrior and his arms, 

That o'er these lands spread terror and alarms, 

Preserv'd amid the pyrolignous soils, 

^rove sad memorials of intestine broilsv 

After the change time's rolling stream has made> 

Tum'd thus to light again by peasant's spade, 

Who, moralimg, throws the bones aside, 

Crying, '' behold the last remains of pride ! 

Of warlike splendour, and the pomp of war ! 

Warrior and arms — ^the war horse and its car. 

That proudly once drove madly, void of fear. 

The border brigand warrior's wild career. 

Alas I that man should rage for human prey I—^ 

When will destroying passions cease to sway 

A suffering world ?-^That time will come, but when 

Shall peace and love guide headstrong sons of men ? 

Then, with a sigh, he strides across the plam, 

Turning to peaceful rustic toil again : 

And when at eve returned to rural cot, 

Sweet home of peace, contented with his lot. 

To neighbouring cottagers relates the tale, 

Till haply some listening maiden's cheek turns pale ; 

Heaving a sigh, she breathes a secret prayer, 

Imploring Heaven to yield protecting care, 
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Shield a dear brother, or her faTOur'd loYear, 
Eestore to home the ardent thoughtless royer. 
And move to mercy hearts of cruel men. 
Wars cease, and peace smile happily again,-^ 
The sweetest attribute of woman's reign ; 
Monarchs and staitesmen, yielding to peace and love, 
No more through wars vitii wild ambition rove. 
This virgin prayer» ioo often breath'd in rain, 
May it be granted throtigh Yictosfa'd reign, 
May peace and love divide her happy hours. 
And Queen Victoria reign in peaeeAil bowers ; 
Britain no more by hateful factions torn, 
Her Navy's white sails o'er the widis waves borne ; 
Empress of arts witlKmi the bloodrStain'd hand. 
May Britain's genius range o'er seas aad land. 
Holding fraternity with aU the world. 
War's redrcross pendants all for ever furl'd. 

But on this mild Octobeor evening, where 
The sea fowl sail'd Cardomock's dusky air. 
At Rogersceugh the Scotch banditti met, 
To share the plunder, and sure guard to set. 
Watching, alternate, through the gloom of night, 
Besting in arms, till mom's returning light, 
Should guide them safe thro' fords, across the sand. 
With aU their plunder, to the Scottish strand. — 
And Douglas there, with many an xmeouth Scot, 
The wassail cup dram'd on that lonely spot ; 
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(jorged with the food riyen from the friar's hoard, 
Hohne ddtrum's Abbot meant for his own board. — 
Gistertian's oells the plundering brigands found, 
In Wolsty's tower, with choicest viands crown'd, 
For richest wines oft sparkled in their cup, 
And aqua-Yita often was served up. 
When churchmen feasted in their secret bowers, 
Screen'd from the vulgar eye, in feudal towers ; 
Upon the fat of all the land they fed. 
Like cormorants. These holy churchmen led, 
In public, lives of anchorites ; but when 
Private, and screen'd from eyes of vulgar men, 
Their tables smoked with luxuries spread o'er ; 
The bright scaled salmon from the Solway shore. 
The noble stag's fat haunch was often th^e, 
Snipes, woodcocks, partridge, rabbits and the hare ; 
The wild boar's brood, on Weddom acorns fed. 
And sometimes too, the noble boar's own head ; 
Wild ducks, wUd geese, their watery plains afford. 
The stately swan too, graced the Abbot's board. 
When lordly pomp intending to display, 
He ruled the feudal despot of the day : 
And Bitterns, then esteem'd most highly, were 
In plenty, tho' in modern times so rare. — 
Viands like these the Scotch moss-troopers now 
Devour'd, secure on dark Cardomock's flow, 
£ach boorish Scot drank deep the generous wine, 
Then stretch'd on heath, his brawny limbs supine. — 
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The Abbot's chest of gold and plate was niade 

The prize of Douglas^ in this cruel raid, 

A princely prize, lai^ was the precious store, 

And rich the hoards riven from old Wolsty's core ; 

For sacerdotal agents still were sent, 

By the rich priesthood, to collect church rent ; 

And villains of the soil resigned their gold. 

That priests might bless them, in the days of old ; 

Tet sometimes, sturdy boors — the stiff neck'd knaves ! 

Refused church dues, scorning to be such slaves : 

Then churchmen curs*d them in their holy cell. 

O'er mystic candle, book, and midnight beU : 

The muffled bell rung from monastic towers. 

Tones terrible to ears of frightn'd boors. 

Whose rough unletterd minds — ^tho' rude, were prone 

To bend before pale superstition's throne — 

Strange horrors shook them, when they heard that bell. 

Announcing purgatorial pains, and hell. 

As the undoubted sure award to all, 

Eefasing holy church her tithes and toll ; 

To Pluto's realm their recreant souls were sent. 

Till the church gulph'd down tithes and feudal rent. 

To howl in dreadful agonies, until 

The monks were sated, and had gorg'd their fill ; 

Yet some bold serfs the priesthood's right denied^ 

Befused the claim, and bells and books defied ; 

These all were curs'd,^ their lands were curs'd as well ; 

The church's dreadful anathemas fell 



On them, and theirs, all sent point blank to hell. 

Thns damn'd, and driyen beyond the pale of law, 

As Ishmalites they roam'd, a common foe, 

Denounced, and driyen to litre on prey and spoil, 

Riyen by the strong arm in the feud's turmoil. 

Moss-trooper brigands they became, and then, 

Outlaws themselyea, tiie social laws of men 

Bound them no longer, then thdr banditt's life 

Became rude bloodshed, robbery, and strife ; 

And many a legendary tale is told, 

Stain'd with the deeds of blood in times of old. 

Along the line of Adrian's andent wall. 

Relics are found of many a border brawl, 

Thro' Eskdale ward, along the banks of Sark, 

The outlaw'd tribes left many a lasting mark 

Of murdering warfare, and bloodthirsty hate ; 

To rob and murder then was common fate. 

Strange thoughts swim thro' the musing mind, when near 

The line where Adrian's time-worn mounds appear, 

Where once they firown'd, a towering wall, to bar 

The fatal inroads of destructiye war ; 

When sayage Scot and Pict Clans, roaming wild, 

Liying on plunder, Cumbria's plains defil'd ; 

The Picts haye yanished now, no trace. 

In modem time, can designate the race, 

The Scots remain, join'd with the Britons now. 

Comrades in arts and arms, steadfast and true. 

'Twas on this ground the Roman yetrans fought. 
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Here Britons, Saxons, Danes, and Normans smotcf^ 
Alternate, in the wars of ancient times. 
And here the poet moralizing rhymes, 
Delighted sings, that now no more the soil 
Drinks human blood thro' England's sea girt-isle i 
Hails the important changes made by time, 
And liberal science, in our changing clime. 
Here joyful peasants till the soil in peace, 
Intestine broils, invading wars now cease, 
Here rustic ploughshares turn the freehold, where 
The mouldering bones of ancient foes are there, 
And ofttimes are uptum'd again to light. 
Mingled togethei*, join'd at last, in spite • 
Of all their former hostile ieelings ; now 
Mouldering to common dust, beneath the plough. 
A mournful lesson this, for man to learn, 
To liye in peace, and devilish passions spurn. 

In this rude age, the halls were often made 
Bare roofless ruins, fired, and prostrate laid, 
The warlike rapine that we here relate, 
Was common crime in the wild border state ; 
From Copeland mountains to the Scottish strand. 
Discoid drove wildly o'er the feudal land. 
The holy priesthood shared the common blame. 
Murder and fraud enrich'd them, if old fame 
And ancient chronicles belie them not ; 
Much feudal power, and rich rewards they got, 
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tn infant troubled states, from serfs, who thought 

To purehaae heayen ; and thus the priesthood tatight. 

And many a blot on History's faithful page, 

Deforms the annals of the feudal age : 

Some customs of these tenures, plainly mark 

Man^s servile state, when mind was in the dark^ 

Heriots, and fines, and tolls, and tithes, were paid, 

That Priests and warrior chiefs might league and aid 

Each other, to preserve the conquer'd lands, 

Unite to rule o'er rude untutor'd bands. 

The vulgar crouoh'd before the priesthood's power, 

Sacred they held each tall monastic tower. 

Or castle lorded by their tyrant chief. 

Even the monk's cell could screen the murdering thief^ 

Whose soul and body both were sav6d» if he 

Could buy the priesthood with their stated fee. 

Thus bribes for crime to holy men were given, 

That priests might rule below, and tyrants get to heaven. 

Beforming time has worn these things away, 

These church curs'd lands, in our enlighten'd day, 

Free from all curses, tithes, bells, candles, — ^now 

Become the bless'd lands, when the sturdy plough 

Tills the rich soil, and earliest wheat crops there 

Wave thick and yellow in the summer air ; 

When solar influence gives the enr^emng glow, 

Feeds the ripe gram, whose golden tinted straw, 

Beclining heads, and waving stems declare 

A full ear'd sample, soundi and rich> and rare. — 
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Return stray rnuse^ too long we leave the band 
Of Scotoh moss-troopers^ on Cardomock's strand i 
The Douglas there^ elated with success. 
Reclining after a Yoluptuouft mess, 
Gorg'd with luxurious viands — swell'd ytitii pride, 
In tones of command, the warrior hoarsely cry'd, 
" Sawney of Sark I — ^bring forth the monk and man 
We saved at Wokty, when our conquermg clan 
Pillaged the priests within their strong waU'd tower ; 
Unbind the prisoners — ^w6 are now secure." — 
Sawney obeyed his savage chiefs command. — 
Before the brigand two meek prisoners stand. 
Monk John look'd saint-like, as he was unbound, 
Silent, — ^his mild eye raising from the ground, 
He gazed on the chief— him only from the train 
Of monks was saved — ^the rest were bum'd or slain, 
Deem'd by the Douglas worthy a happier lot, 
Sav'd as a pupil of the warlock Scott, 
The wizzard Michael, c who in Wolsty's tower j 
Held dark communion with unholy power. 
By wicked spells and incantations there, 
He gain'd dominion o'er the powers of air; 
Even Lucifer, their prince, the wizzard rul'd^ 
And holy John by Michael Scott was schooVd, 
Tn all his magic, all his mystic lore : 
Man's fate he could with certainty explore. 
Deep in Astrology the monk was read, 
Could charm the living, disentomb the dead ; 
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Brownies or kelpies — ^he commanded all, 

Goblins appear'd or vanislied at the call 

Of holy John, the monk of Wolsty Hall. 

Tall Harden Dick, a boor that often brav'd 

The border's warfare, Douglas also sav'd. 

To serve the monk in Douglas Castle, where 

He meant the holy man to shrive the fair 

Joan Douglas, lady of the gloomy tower. 

Where Douglas ruled with more than regal power ; 

To shrive his lady and inspire his clan, 

The Scotch barbarian took the holy man. — 

^' Monk," said the chieftain, ^^ look not thus downcast, 

Banish thy fear, the carnage now hath pass'd, 

I pledge my honor to prote($t thy life, 

I'll make thee my confessor.r^— Joan, my wife. 

Will learn froni thee thy heavenly lore, and make 

Thee happy for thy sacred calling's sake. 

Thy vaasal, Pick, shall share my mercy too, 

60 — ^take your births, and make no more to do^ 

Henceforth you both belong the Douglas clan. 

Confessor thou, and Dick, thy serving man."-^ 

^o more was said, tbey silently obey'd. 

And Douglas roU'd into his rough night plaid. — 

At Warthol's tower, that night, no watch was kept. 
The wardens there in death's deep silence slept. 
The walls were dark, with smoke all blacken'd o'er. 
Gloomy and silept, stain'd with human gore,-r- 
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On gallows hill, where Scotch thieves often swung. 
That rueful night, the chief of Warthol hung. 
Uis small band fell or fled before their foes, 
As from their Hall consuming fire arose, 
The stock and gear all ravish'd by the Scot, 
Left Warthol's tower a lone deserted spot ; — 
The Lady by rare destiny was saved ; — ^ 
The mulberry's foliage so luxuriant waved. 
At Warthol than :-*^n6 noble tree she made. 
By climbing her protector, its thick shade 
Screened her from sight— in safety there, alone, 
She lay, whilst round her many a smother'd groan. 
Sad sounds of death and horror were resounded. 
From friends and foes, the dying and the wounded, 
Half dead with terror, there she lay until 
John Skelton's band came over Gallows hill. — 
Soon Moutay's beacon blaz'd the signal fire, 
And the red flame rose from Crookdake's taU spire, 
Skelton collecting all the scattered bands, 
Remnants of Cumbria's desolated lands. 
Upon the track of Douglas forwai*d sped. 
All following confident when Skelton led. 

Islekirk alone, that luckless raid was sav'd. 
The stalworth Barwise, Scotchmen seldom brav'd, 
The prowess of that chief preserved his halls. 
All fear'd its power, and shunn'd the hero's walls, 
JBeneath his arm men fell like potter's clay, 
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Smote bj & thimder stroke ; none of his day, 

Could oope mth. him, all games with ease he won, 

Even as a child he threw big Bobinson, 

To leap — ^te wrestle— throw the bar, or stone, 

A modem Ajax, Barwise stood alone, 

At festive meetings, held at Islekirk's tower. 

When the bands mnster'd for the social hour ; 

His courteous dame who served the generous cup. 

Her lord with levd arm still took her up. 

And bore her round the spacious court with ease, 

To shew his strength and his gay friends to please. 

At Islekirk yet is shewn the ponderous stonc^ « 

By Barwise often o'er the area thrown, 

When they assembled for athletic sport, 

He threw't with ease cross Islekirk's spacious court ; 

This ancient quoit now mocks the modem man, 

To raise it off the ground — ^few rarely can. 

That evening, sports at Islekirk lengthened were, 
Till the stars twinkled through the dusky air. 
And old Carlisle, by Wiza's winding stream. 
Heard the long laugh and wild victorious scream, 
When the strong wrestler some stout rival threw, 
Or the huge stone beyond the marker flew ; 
And female voices sweetly mingling there, 
Join'd in the harmony to banish care, 
Appease all strife, award the victor's prize, 
Men yield to umpireage from beauty's eyes; 

B 
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And bright the eyes, and sweet the voices there, 

That charm'd the heroes, from the youthful fair ; 

When suddenly a horn rung from the west, 

And soon appear'd a well known friendly guest, 

Kay of the Gill, for speedy foot renown'd, 

Arm'd at all points, and with him his bloodhound — 

To chase the wild roe and the bounding hind, 

Swift as a stag — ^Ray flew like mountain wind ; 

David, the Scottish monarch, witness'd Ray, f 

By speed of foot bring hunted hinds to bay : 

The Scots rul'd Cumbria as of Scotland then, 

And Ray received the Gill's sweet-water'd glen, 

With several oxgangs of that fruitful land. 

Given by the sporting Scottish King's command. 

Our English Kings confirm'd the grant, and still 

Ray's line are living to this day, at Gill. 

The youthful hero bore bad tidings now, 

Perspiring streams flow'd from his serious brow, 

As round the youth enquiring comrades press'd, 

Waving his arm, he thus the chief address'd : — 

" Barwise, forbear these sports on Islekirk plains. 

Arm for the bakle ; whilst thou here remains. 

Ignobly wasting time in sports and play, 

Warthol and Brianthwaite Hall in ruins lay. 

The Scotch clan, Douglas, smite with conquering blade. 

Drive all before them in victorious raid ; 

The firebrands burn 'mid Wolsty's sacred bower. 

And monks lie murder'd in that holy tower ; 
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This is no time for festive sports and play. 
Haste, save the country— arm thy band— away ! » ^ 
" Arm — arm for battle," Barwise gave the word. 
Soon all was silence, — ^sound nor whisper heard. 
And short the time, ere all well arm'd, were ready, 
To follow Barwise, faithful, firm, and steady, 

The night grew dark, all silent as the grave, 
Save where the murmm-ings of the sleepless wave. 
Broke the dull midnight's solemn gloom profound, 
With its low soothing, melancholy sound ; 
The mire-drum's booming, shook the air no more, 
And sea fowls slept along Cardomock's shore.— 
Round Rogersceugh's clay shielding many a Scot, 
Resting in arms, surrounded that lone grot ; 
And wearied cattle, couch'd along the sward, 
No more by Scottish boors, nor cur dogs scar'd : 
Within the shielding, warlike Douglas slept ; 
His war horse stood, by wakeful guardians kept, 
Ready for mounting, at a moment's warning, 
To cross the channel at the dawn of morning. 
An oven-like recess in the clay wall'd shed. 
Was Friar John's and his companion's bed ; 
Thro' its dark area, &om the western side. 
The low wind sigh'd, from Solway's sounding tide ; 
Thro' a rude chink in the old crumbling wall, 
Tom by the sea storm thunder's dreadful roll. 
Riven by the fury of electric fire, 
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An opening, suiting holy John's desire ; 
Where, unobserved by the rude Scots axound. 
He plann'd a scheme, the brigands to confound 
Here the wise monk and his companion took, 
Their station in the north convenient nook. 

In that dark age of ignorance and crime. 
Science was young, few arts had reach'd our clime ; 
Then, savage man was stupid as a brute ; 
And superstition gave its baneful fruit. 
In dread of demons, elfins, goblins dire ; 
Warlocks and witches could by night inspire 
Base fear and trembling in the boorish mind. 
When feudal tyrants ruled, debased mankind. 

Before Alenzen, or Venitian Schwartz, fs 
Uniting nitrous and sulphuric parts, 
To grains of charcoal — ^imitated thunder. 
Forming first gunpowder — ^man's fear and wonder. 
Our friar Bacon, whose superior mind, 
Soaring on wings of geniu^ unconfin'd 
.By trammels of that age, discoveries made. 
In philosophic sciences, and laid 
Open their floodgates on the enquiring mind ; 
Pouring new streams of light among mankind! 
Among his brethren. Bacon shed some gleams 
Of philosophic sunshine, and their beams 
Illumined every churchman, whose free soul 
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ftoBe above superstition's dark control. — 
Science then only react'd the monkish tower^ 
The hermit's ceU^ or anchorite's lone bower : 
If onks only were the learned of that day. 
And bore o'er all the land nnriyall'd sway. 

Our friar John knew pyrotechny's lore> 
Of fire-rain rockets he had varied 8t(H*e : 
Balloons and tourbillons, each size and hue, 
Pale green, dim yellow, red, and snlphnry blue ; 
Crackers and fire snakes, squibs, aQ ready made, 
A holy friar's conjuring stock in trade. 
Kow midnight air sigh'd through the friar's room, 
No gleam of starlight in the cheerless gloom; 
Darkness had shed its horrors o'er the clan. 
Among whose ranks the fear of demons ran. 
Contagious, sinking with awe the soul ; — 
When suddenly arose a fiend like howl, 
A yell so horrible, as if some legion 
Of fiends held carnival in that lone regiom^^ 
A faithful dog, from Wolsty's holy tower. 
Had followed Dick to Rogersceugh's lone bower, 
Scenting its master's footsteps true till now. 
It lost all troces on Cardomock's flow ; 
Tet still kept hovering round the group, and made 
Fruitless attempts to scent Dick thro' night's shade ; 
Attempts were vain, no footsteps now it traced. 
All scent was lost upon the weary waste ; 
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The faithful dog — ^now hopeless — ^in despair, 
Eaised its wild howl, that echoing through the air. 
Made every Scotch heart leap with fear and dread; 
And start in terror from each heathery bed. 
The dog — man's friend — ^by nature seems endued, 
With instinct, strange and wonderful, when yiewed 
By reason's scrutiny, his instinct goes 
Where reason follows not, — ^its faithful nose 
Tracks with unerring certainty its prey, 
Or master's foot by night as well as day. 
The natural instinct of the dog can shew. 
Traits beyond man's discernment here below. 
Certain it was the Scottish curs that night. 
In sympathy for brother colley's plight, 
Each to the full extent of lungs and throat, 
Ke-echo'd its* strange howling, fiend-like note. 
So loud and long, that all who heard might swear. 
Infernal agents congregated there. 
To paint the visage of each Scottish boor. 
Who heard the howling that dark midnight hour. 
Mocks my weak powers of pen or feeble rhyme ; 
They shook with horror — ^trembling all the time; 
The melancholy howls of twenty dogs. 
Rung o'er the distant echoing moorland bogs. 
At length dull silence reassum'd her reign, 
And Scotchmen drew their breath more cahn again. 
And Dick's black coUey took the trackless moor. 
Towards Holme Coltrmn, that dark midnight hotur. 
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The time had now arriVd, when holy John 

Must try his necromantic power upon 

The superstitious Soots ; he knew their fear 

Presaged success, and his deliverance neat* ; 

To execute his necromantic plan^ 

He unobserved retreated with his man» 

Towards the chink discovered in the wall, 

That round the shielding they might safely crawly 

Close to the centre, where the watch was kept ; 

Here unobserv'd the veteran Harden crept, 

Then rismg on his legs, he threw with forcei 

A burning fire-snake at the Douglas' horse ; 

The squib stuck fast within the flowing mane, 

Wounding the animal, that stung with pain. 

Sprung thro' the clan, snorting from pain and ire,- 

His mane and ears streaming phosphoric fire ; 

Soon showers of flame fell from a fire balloon, 

Thrown by the friar, streaming it came down 

Amongst the cattle, couching near the clan^ 

That bellowing rose and in destraction ran, 

East, west, north, south, in mad confusion o'er 

Each object they encounter'd ; — ^then a roar 

Like thunder, peaPd through the dark vault of night ; 

And rockets flew, emitting sulphury light ; 

Red, yellow, green, a quivering blue fire came. 

Burning in air a dim infernal flame. 

The friar and his man, thus quick as thought, 

With pyrotechny's agentSi strangely brought 
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Confiision on their foes, who fled like wind^ 
Leaying their plunder'd treasnre all behind. 

fiow helpless man, creation's lord I when fear 
Subdues him I — ^how empty ! — how dull and drear 
His faculties become I his prostrate mind 
Disguised by fear^ seems quite insane and blind. 
Men who have triumph'd in the walks of dangeri 
Stem conquerors in war^ to fear a strangerj 
By superstitious fear assail'd, have fled^ 
When none pursued, and basely flying, bled. 
The Scottish clan fled wildly as the catUe, 
Scar'd beyond power of utterance, at the rattle 
Of fiery elements, that night of wonder. 
That raged around them like infernal thunder ; 
Red squibs ran hissing round th* enchanted house, 
As if all hell's wild legions were let loose, 
To hurl destruction on the Scottish band, 
Who fled in wild amazement to the strand ; 
Headlong they rush'd towards the echoing shore, 
Where the dull waves rolTd, restless as before. 

The veteran. Harden, stating to see them run, 
Eyeing his master, archly cried, " rare fun 1 
Strange haste these Scotch rogues make to get away, 
Without a reckoning— that we now can pay, 
At leisure — with what they have kindly left us. 
As reoompenoCi for baying thus bereft us 
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Of their protecting sweet society this night, 

Where we, like them, might run stark mad with fright ; 

But, thanks to old mother chm:ch, we have more wit 5 

These poor scar'd Scotchmen cannot have one bit. 

The brave clan Douglas, and its haughty lord, 

Who've ransack'd all the land with fife and sword. 

Now fly before two lonely men unarm'd, 

Poor necromantic warriors, who have charm'd 

Their Scottish hearts into their nimble heels : 

Lord ! father John, these Scots are valiant chiels ! " 

" Silence,'* cried father John, " nOw mark me, Dick. 

And mind thy business-finish thy own trick : 

Extinguish eyery light, but^y blue candle. 

And seize that chest by its bright polish'd handle ; 

That chest contains of gold a precious store. 

Prom Wolsty*8 hoard. — ^The rogues now seek the shore. 

Shoulder thy precious burden, follow me. 

Silent as death, to Anthom's old haunted tree." 

The boor obeyed — ^they took their winding way. 

The blue flame guiding, with a flickering ray. — 

So well they pass'd the dark and dangerous road. 

Short time elaps'd ere Dick laid down his load, 

Ending, in silence, his nocturnal walk. 

Under the shade of Anthom's old haunted oak. 

A venerated tree, whose huge arms spread 

Over three roods of land ; its ancient head, 

« 

In height full fifty feet, towering on high, 
A lofty grove, rear'd in the vaulted sky 
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Its giant form : lonely and sale it stood, 
A single tree, yet a wide shelteriiig wood. 
Authom's old hannted oak, well known to fame, 
Each Lammas eve gay yonths and maidens came, 
To dance and sport around that hallow'd tree. 
On the smooth moss-clad, flower-deck'd grassy lea, 
That stretch'd aronnd a mile on every side. 
Bordering old Solway's darkly heaving tide ; 
There youthful lovers pledged their early vows, 
Beneath the shadow of its sacred houghs. 
Love^vows once plighted underneath its shade. 
Were deem'd as holy. — K a youth betray'd 
A virgin, woo'd beneath that sacred oak, 
Hapless the swain whose hallow'd pledge was broke, 
He never prosper'd after, but became 
The butt of scorn, of infamy and shame. 
All faithful lovers, pledg'd beneath its shade, 
Liv'd happily, and annual visits paid 
On Lammas eve, to celebrate the praise 
Of Anthorn's old haunted oak in ancient days. 
Though only on Lammas eve was ever seen, 
A youthful visitor on Anthorn's green ; 
Except on Lammas eve, the whole year round, 
No youth went near that lone enchanted ground ; 
They deem'd it dangerous to wander there, 
Demons were often seen, flying in air. 
Through night's deep gloom dire discords often broke 
The midnight solitude round Anthorn's oak, 
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And wandering fdgatives were always lost. 
If Anthom's beech the luckless yiotima crosa'd^ 
Lost in the sea, or gulph'd in quicksands ieef,^ 
Where green hair'd mermaids nightly vigils keep, 
Singing wild reqniems o'er the destin'd prey, 
Watching for lonely victims night and day. — 
No words were spoken. — ^Friar John then took 
A whin-clad sod from a secluded nook, 
Among the roots, a small trap-door appeared ; 
With earefdl hand, this on its hinge he rear'd, 
A winding entrance, underneath the ground. 
For one to pass in safety, here they found, i 
And now the chest was handed down below^ 
The friar too following. Dick was left to go. 
After replacing door and sod, to spy 
The motions of the foe, i»ith watchful eye. 

When morn's first twilight shed faint lines of grey, 
The waves were calm, and smooth the waters lay, 
In Wampool's estuary. — Light the breeze, 
That sigh'd thro' trembling leaves among the trees.— 
At Angerton, two lonely serfs were seen. 
Tall sentinels, in arms, upon that green. 
Anxious they look'd, towards the east, to i^iew 
The first grey tinge of morning's cheering hue ; 
Skiddaw's tall crest yet mingled with the skies. 
On Carrack fell, where mom's first blushes rise, 
Appear'd faint streaks of glimmering dapple grey, 
The certain cheerful harbingers of day. — 
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The watchmen tnm'd towards the clay built sheds. 

Where muster'd elans reposed on sleepless beds ; 

There Skelton and Barwise with their comrades lay. 

Waiting the signals of returning day : 

On the sure track of Scotland's plundering band, 

ResoiVd to follow o'er the watery strand. 

Placing two sentinels of watchful eye, 

To rouse the clan when morning streak'd the sky. 

The careful watch had tum'd to give the sign. 

When on the waste they hear a dog's low whine, 

A moment, silence — ^then they heard a dash 

Through Wampool's ford-r-the water's sounding lash, 

Struck their quick ears :~«-the Scots were surely there I 

Quickly along the trembling dusky air. 

Then* larum horn resounded loud and clear. 

That their reposing comrades might hear 

Danger approaching, foes thus moving near. 

Their horn was answer'd-*-^lans that instant form 

In battle's firm array to meet the storm : 

Expecting an attack, sibnt they stood, 

Grasping their arms, thirsting for Scottish blood. 

Thus in suspense, listening, they stood in line. 

Again was heard the dog's low bark and whine. 

And soon harsh sounds of trampling feet adyancing. 

From Wampool's ford, like bands of horsemen pranping ; 

Was heard quite plain, yet darkness veil'd the ground, 

And distant movements, only by the sound. 

Could be distmguish'd, tho' the twilight threw 

]Jpon the area of the rising ground, a hup 
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OF brighter gloaming on the open plain, 
That mark'd returning mom's approach again ; 
And Bonnds had now adranc'd into the space, 
Where the keen eye conld more distinctly trace 
The form of objects there disclosed to view ; 
When, lo I — ^before the wondering warlike crew 
Adyanc'd into the grassy plain, appear'd 
A herd of cattle, by a lone cnr steer'd ; 
With watchful care, the dog was safely driving 
The herd along, whining at intervals, and striving 
To hasten onward every lingering brute. 
Big Bobinson then rais'd his warlike shout. 
With screaming laugh, piercing the thin air through* 
*' See lads," he cried, " Joe Glaister's halkey cow, 
She brings some overture from yon wild clan, 
Halt ! " cried the hero, and away he ran 
Around the herd, to stay them on their tracks 
Turning towards the clan the whole herd back ; 
But none knew what to think at this strange sight. 
The wearied cattle seem'd in woeful plight. 
Some were sing'd over with strange marks of fire. 
Some cover'd o'er with mossy soil and mire. 
But all, when tum'd into the pasture free. 
Tired out, soon couch'd upon the grassy lea. 
The clansmen gather'd round their chiefs, and star'd 
With wide expanding eyes, and ears prepar'd. 
To hear, or see, some wonderful display 
Of fiendish intervention, in some way; — 
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For suddenly the dog had disappeared^ 
(Scar'd by the crowd,) and every boor now feared 
The dog might be some elfin, witch, or fairy. 
Sent by infernal agency, — ^so hairy — 
So large — ^lank — ^lean — ^and monster like a dog. 
They ne'er beheld— his fangs, like the wild hog. 
Were terrible !— as grinning wild he ran. 
With eyes like fire balls, glaring on the clan I 
Tho* suddenly the monster disappeared. 
Too soon it would return again, they fear'd, 
To wreak its vengeance on their hapless heads, 
Blast them with fire, or tear their flesh in shreds I 
In vain the chiefs, to animate their minds 
Above such fear, laugh'd at the senseless hinds. 
They shrunk dismay'd, until the dog within 
The superstitious crowd, crept slowly in. 
Crawling towards John Ray ; the dog Ray knew ; 
Seen now much nearer, and in open view ; 
For now the cheerful blush of morning shed 
Bright gleams, revealing Skiddaw's towering head. 
And beamy light crept over wood and wild, 
On Carrock fell Aurora's handmaids smiPd ; 
And the full light of mom's expanding eye 
Play'd on the face of Ray, as he lopt high, 
Exultingly, into the ring, and loud, 
Above their murmurings, address'd the crowd, 
" Ye heartless hinds, ye bloodless, shameless boors, 
Behold this boar-tusk'd fire-eyed fiend of yours ; 
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Now mark him well I — 'tis Harden's faithful dog ; 
This watchful cur hath brought o'er brake and bog, 
Tour cattle from the Scottish thieves, who now, 
Missing their plunder on Cardomock's flow. 
They'll think them stray'd across the trackless moors^ 
Doubtless they'll seek them thro' the bogs, for hours ; 
Comrades in arms, I know this ground — ^be wise, 
I'll pledge my head these brigands to surprise ; 
This noble cur, of Wolsty's breed, I know. 
True to the scent, he'll lead us on the foe, 
I much mistake if Dick be far away, 
If he's alive we'll meet him ere 'tis day." 
Skelton and Barwise, moving from the rest, 
In council stood apart, but soon address'd 
Their eager band : " John Ray, we take thy pledge. 
Command the troop far as the salt wave's edge, 
But when we reach Cardornock's sandy bay, 
Barwise commands the whole clan ; — ^now away.'* 
This short oration nerv'd the wavering band, 
They form, that instant, under Ray's command. 
Turning towards the north with eager speed, 
Resolv'd to follow that young hero's lead. 
And hurl destruction on their Scottish foes. 
Glut their revenge before that evening's close. 
With sparkling eye and stately step they strode, 
Over the Wampool's wave wash'd sandy road ; .^> 

And as the clay huts on the green they pass'd, 
The cock's shrill clarion cheer'd them on the blast, 
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Born on the wings of JEolus that yonng morning. 

To elfin fays and warlock fauns a warning, 

To qnit the regions of returning day, 

And fly to rocky caves, far, far away ; 

Leaving dominion of the world to men, 

O'er wood, thro' waste, on mountains wild, in glen. 

Along the shore, and through the watery fen. 

Now mom's bright blush illumin'd all the sky. 
And glittering dew gems quivering on the eye, 
Shew'd the Scotch boors, all scatter'd o'er the strand, 
A broken troop — a wild disorder'd band. 
Listless they roam'd, waiting the ebb of tide. 
That Scotland's realm from Cumbria's plams divide ; 
Asham'd, impatient, here the Douglas stood. 
In sullen silence, scowling across the flood ; 
Anxious that he, and all his weary band, 
Might cross the ford, and leave behind a land 
Where fiends incarnate seem'd in league as foes ; 
Mortals they fear'd not, but they fled from those. 

Harden the veteran, left to eye the foe. 
Took the friar's lantern, safely now to go 
^thwart the waste of Bowness' miry flow, 
Bowness, the safest ford the Scots would know ; 
For Dick no doubt could entertain, but they 
Would fly to Scotland at the break of day. 
Our wary veteran, at the peep of day, 
To Breckon Eigg had journey'd on his way. 
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And that he might not needlessly expose 
Himself to view of his retreating foes, 
Reclining on a heathery bank he lay, 
Commanding views of Bowness ford and bay ; 
From this position Dick could now command 
Views of the winding shore and wavy strand, 
The old watch tower ^ at Fisher's cross he saw, 
A broken ruin, mouldering grey and low, 
Bemaining now a pile of tumbled stone. 
By ancient foes and time's decay overthrown ; 
Scotland's bare coast at Dornock lay before 
The veteran's eye, a bleak unwelcome shore ; — 
Here, on the watch, he now resolv'd to stay, 
Screen'd by tall fern and heather thro' the day, 
Not long he lay, till his attentive ear 
Caught sounds that seem'd approaching in the rear. 
The Cumbrian band with cautious steps had sped. 
Slowly, in Indian file, by Ray still led. 
And Harden's dog, in Rogersceugh's lone track, 
When, suddenly, the cur recoiling back, 
Wheeling around, snuffd eagerly the air ; 
His ears erect and wagging tail declare. 
Some interruption olaim'd the dog's regard, 
As puzzling anxious o'er the heathery sward, 
He took a new direction ; eager he flew 
Off, at full speed, and vanish'd from their view, 
A pause ensued — a consultation where 
This track might lead to ; but they soon prepare 
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In single coi)abat, to decide the right 
Of our debated claims, in mortal fighf 

To this defiance silence bucceeds, for tiow 
A feign'd reluctance they aj^ear'd to shew, 
Skelton stood forward :—-" think not saucy Soot, 
A single arm shall arbitrate our lot ; 
Select three warriors from your lawless clan, 
Three from our ranks will yenture, man to man, 
And stake our right on wager of battle h^re ; 
Saint George for England, we dismiss all fear, 
To Scotch usurpers we oppose our might. 
Take back defiance, — God defend the right.'* 

One hundred paces now the elans retreat. 
In the mid space the riral champions meet ; 
Opposed to Douglas, Barwise stands, and two 
Comrades, Skelton and Robinson, in yiew 
Appear advanc'd to meet their stubborn foes ; 
The slogan sounded, then the warriors dosis. 
Douglas the Scots deem'd matchless, his stout bladd^ 
Commanding victory, had always laid 
Opposing foes low in the dust, but now. 
This warrior of Scotland met an equal foe : 
A brawny Scot, opposed to Robinson, 
Commenc'd the fight, screaming the wild slogan : 
A warlike boor opposed to Skelton stood. 
Grim as a wolf^, thirsting for human blood. 
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Their clashing arms, for life or death resound, 

Still as the grave — was heard no other sound. 

The motions of the powerful rivals drew 

All eyes, all ears, each change, each stroke to view ; 

Graceful, but fearful, every warlike throw, 

As the strong arm laid on the vengeful blow ; 

They wheel, they leap, hard blows on shields harsh rattl«. 

Hot blood and sweat provoke to fierceat battle ; 

The Scots all wonder, Douglas strives in vain 

To stretch his opponent on the battle plain ; 

The valiant Douglas shar'd this wonder too, 

He'd never met superior strength till now. 

Barwise fought cautious — Douglas impatient sprung. 

Fierce as a boar, by hunter's arrows stung, 

His stal worth blows still met recoil ; at last 

They close in desperation, — one brief moment pass'd, 

Douglas fell prostrate, stain'd with purple gore, 

Vanquish'd he lay, and bit the sandy shore ; 

The fall of Douglas shook the Scots with dread, 

Weltering he lay on his inglorious bed ; 

Big John prov'd victor too, his boisterous foe. 

Fell like an ox to John's resistless blow ; 

The third rude champion, Skelton's rival, fled, 

When his two comrades vanquish'd seem'd, and dead. 

Fled fearful to the Scotch clan, screaming wild, 

By witches and warlocks they were all begidl'd. 

No mortal arm could these resist he swore. 

No chance but flight from this enchanted shore. 
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The sturdy Scots — ^to leave their chief behind, 

Seem'd worse than death — in undetermined mind, 

They stood appall'd, — a Scot, of warlike frame, 

Address'd the clan : — " Fly cowardly Scots I — ^the shame 

Of Scotland and your clan ; — ^for me, I'll die, 

Opposing these barbarians, ere 111 fly ; 

1*11 charge their host alone." — ^The slogan cry 

He rais'd aloud, waving his bright blade high 

In air : — swore England's red blood should stain 

His Scottish blade, for valiant Douglas slain : — 

Onward he rush'd towards the English foe. 

His comrades following, bent to strike the blow 

Of desperation ; avenge their chief or die, 

Headlong they follow their wild leader's cry. 

The Cumbrians marked this movement, firm they stood. 

To meet the onset, thirsting for Scottish blood, 

Revenge impell'd the Scottish leader's speed. 

To strike the first blow, and make Barwise bleed. 

Avenge his chieftain, or with honour die 

By the same hand and weapon : Barwise's eye 

He met with stern defiance, — short the strife. 

And brief the date of his devoted life ; 

His Scottish blade recoil'd from Barwise's arm, 

SBght was the impress made, as if a charm 

Unnerv'd the hero's stroke ; not so the hand 

That hurl'd the Scotchman headlong on the sand ; 

His purple gore sprang out, a sanguine tide. 
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And the salt shore its crimson current dy'd. 
All now engage, and deadly weapons draw 
Life's precious stream, at every vengeful blow ; 
The Cumbrian heroes, onward as they went. 
To death's dark region, many Scotchmen sent, 
As hand to hand, and foot to foot, they smote, 
Till flying foemen on the salt waves float. 
Impelled by fear, they rush into the ford, 
Hopeless to rescue their lataented lord, 
The remnant all plung'd in the briny wave. 
Last refuge now, its tumbling tide they brave, 
Hope's desperate chance, escape they only could 
Thro' the deep waters of the angry flood. 
That roU'd tumultuous, as if leagu'd with foes. 
Their last retreat resolving to oppose :^- 
Of all the Scots' clan, only three arrive 
Upon the Scotch shore, drench'd in brine alive. 
Trembling in fear, they take their weary way, 
Stunn'd with the thoughts of that disastrous day.'— 
Forlorn they go, to spread the gloomy tale. 
O'er the Scotch borders, and their fate bewail. 
Till many a weeping widow rends the air. 
With doleful cries, the language of despair.*^ 

The Cumbrian band had lost few of their men 
In the dire conflict, mustering to meet again, 
In council, where 'twas now resolv'd to bide 
The slow retreat of the retiring tide, 
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Then cross to Scotland, in pursuit of spoil, 
Spread desolation o'er the hostile soil. 
To burn and plunder, thro' the border land, 
A just revenge for wasting Cumberland, 
When thus resolved, they turn attention now, 
To slaughter'd foes on Bowiiess sands laid low. 
And chief the Douglas their regard demands. 
For on the gory blood ensanguin'd sands 
He lean'd, reclining on his elbow, bleeding. 
Faint, unconscious, mindless, nothing heeding ; 
A litter made — then carefully and slow. 
They bear to shelter their late vaunting foe. 
Use every means the chieftain to revive, 
A hostage rare, if now preserved alive. 
Him plac'd in safety, they repose supine. 
Till the tide's ebb, in rest they now recline. 

The Scottish border thinly peopled then, 
Seem'd to afford small hope for plunder, when 
The Cumbrian band reach'd the opposing shore. 
The three Scotch fugitives had spread before 
Their march the story of defeat, each place 
They reach was found deserted, and small trace 
Of man, or gear, or cattle, all seem'd gone. 
The huts deserted, silent and alone. 
Now lighted match, to dry thatch roofs applied. 
Spread as they go destruction far and wide ; 
From Cumber trees to Hawick town they rove, 
Betum by Langholm, with a motley drove 



Of NaigB an^ Konie, .tiie tplunder 'of tiie lanfl. 
On the third daj rqAxarn'd to Bawnoss fltraad, 
Thej seek the abetter where "the Dougibis iaj, 
Divide the spoil, tiien take their deviouA way : 
For home, sweet home, a cottage or « haQ| 
Or high, or low, the ialisniaii to alL 
The Scottish chief, the j found in helpless plight. 
Weak from his wonnds, chagrin, and hateM.^ite. 
To charge of (Barwise, Douglas was oonsign'd, 
For ransom or revenge, as he inolin'd ; 
A well eam'd trophy, due to his conquering arm. 
Victorious still, amid the battle's storm. — 
The plunder then dividffld aartke spot, 
Shar'd as chiefis order,.or by.equal lot, 
Rewards of valour aodiesertiosi made 
Bj every one in :the .victorious raid. 

When evenii^ dropt hershadowy veil around. 
And sable night her cloak of dark profound 
Hung o'er the vales by Ellen's winding stream, 
Pale waning Luna's last retiring beam 
Fell on the advancing band, as on they go. 
To ruin'd Warthol, silently and slow; 
Before their march, a line of cattle trail, 
Fatigu'd and languid, lengthening thro' the dale, 
Intending here to wait returning mom. 
At Warthol, now deserted and forlorn, 
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They halt the troop, and stretching on the grass 
Their weary limbs, prepare the night to pass, 
Bise with the early dawn, direct for home, 
Bend the light step elate, nor longer roam 
In border warfare. — Scotland not soon again 
Will tempt the yengeance of the Cumbrian men. 

At Branthwaite Hall the air breath'd soft and mild. 

On the lead roof of its old tower lay coil'd 

The female inmates, watching with anxions eye 

The weU known signals of return to spy. 

No signs appear'd — ^the western sky grew dull. 

Grey misty vapours hovering, seem'd to lull 

The senses of the handmaids :~^they retire. 

Leaving the lady on the topmost spire ; 

She seem'd impressed with hope this night would bring 

Successfiil tidings, hope's gay spangl'd wing 

Wafted the lady's thought to scenes of love. 

Supine she gazed, when on the wall a dove 

Perch'd near where she reclin'd, and moving on. 

Cooing and fluttering, gently lept upon 

The lady's shoulder, and her rosy cheek 

Strok'd with its plumy neck ; its tiny beak 

Peck'd at the finger rais'd in playful mood. 

Then sprung away, and vanished in the wood 

That spread umbrageous thro' the prow park's bound. 

Where, from the thickest foliage, a strange sound 

Appear'd to issue, singing like casting bees, 

In countless myriads thro* surrounding trees ; 
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TMs soothing hum infuB'd desire to sleep, 
And soon the lady's yielding senses deep 
In dark oblivion's realm enjoyed repose, 
Soften'd and sweeten'd by sleep's secret laws. 

Thro* night's dull interval the lady slept. 
The dreamy queen her potent influence kept 
O'er all the household — ^fairy visions play'd 
'Mid strange fantastic images, that made 
The chambers of each speU-bound sleeper's brain 
A phrenxied field, for Mab's fantastic train : — 
Throughout the Hall a strange confusion rung, 
Of mingling sounds, from many an uncouth tongue^ 
Discordant noises echo'd through the air, 
As though some army of wild workmen were 
Employ'd to wreak destruction on the walls 
Of the old tower, and its devoted halls. 
On every head the magic hand Was laid, 
And every one the same wild dreams invade; 
While shretch'd supine, all helpless in repose. 
Till morning's stream of chequer'd light arose. 
Gilding the dew drops thro' the broom clad dell, 
Where hazels shelter char-pond's crystal well. 
The breezy air sigh'd gently from the west, 
A balmy gale along the Hall bank's breast ; 
Thin misty vapour catching mom's bright beam, 
Swept down the course of Marron's winding stream, 

d2 
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Ab 'mid tbe vales and woodj ^crtes it fioirs^ 
Thro' Calva holms and Baxumbj's dark shivira. 
Along the glens wbore glooinj diadoire faS 
In mnrky sadness down by Andy's hole, * 
Rising o'er howlet skirts, whose shady gloom 
Becalls to memory that ifiaiden'fl doom. 

As morning pefej^d on WarthoFs lonely tower. 

The clansmen mnster'd ftt its earliest bonr. 

Quickly array'd, they hastily arrange, 

And march with all their spoil from Wartho) Grange, 

Gilcmx and Bridekirk soon they leave behind. 

By Bronghton a^d by Brigham slowly wind. 

For leisurely they now prursue their way. 

Secure from foes and safe with all their prey. — 

At length they reach Greysonihen's western bound, 8 

Halt, and make muster on the heathery groond. 

Eeview the band, and nudnber o er the spoH, 

Select rewards to some for eictta toil. 

John Skelton then addressed the faithful elan 

In words of pride, inviting every man 

To spend three festive days at his old tower, 

Bepair waste buildkgs, and make roofs secure ; 

Tho' Scotch marauding tfaieveis may long remain 

Within their limits ere they range again. 

Yet our demolished roofs demand our care. 

Labour Mid time, to fumteh and repair. 

Big John « Langholm bullock, fat and prime. 

Intends to slaughter at the earliest time. 
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When ready for the spit, we'll roast it fine, 

Then whet your knives, ye warriors, for the chine ; 

Our festive table then shall feast the clan, 

Let none be absent, muster every man. 

He ceas'd, and smiling on the veteran John, 

Ask'd when the fat sirloin would smoke upon 

The massive table of the chiefs old hall, 

" To-morrow's noon," cried John. — " Then muster all, 

A chine of beef I'll promise you as fine 

As e'er provOk'd a hungry man to dine ; 

I fear," said Skelton, " that to-day our meat, 

Now chance provided at the Hall, will treat 

Tour stomachs niggardly — ^but still; 

Of stout brown ale I'll promise you your fill. 

Our cellars all escap'd the Scottish boors. 

Then march my comrades to our ancient towers," 

The tower of Branthwaite Hall appear'd in view. 
As the troops gain'd the height of Wood Hall brow, » 
When every eye star'd wildly, in amaze, 
As the tall turrets met their wondering gaze. 
From each wide chimney smoky columns rise, 
Sending huge fleecy vapours thro' the skies. 
In circling volumes, eddying round, they play, ' 
Signals that cooks were well employed that day. 
AU round the shielding, every roof appear'd 
Clad in new heath thatch, as the Hall they near'd. 
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Approaching on by Wbeatlands head they go. 
In wonder Ii&It before the stately row 
Of ash and elm^ that grac'd the crow park's botmd. 
Breathless they stood, alarin'd— *no hmnan sonnd — 
No voice — ^no footstep, throws one whisper round I 
Skelton a moment pansed, then from his horn 
A brilliant challenge on the air was botne ; 
Wild echoing down the valley, like a floods 
Its notes expire at distance in the wood. 
To this alarm, no answer I— ^ronnd the Hall 
Silence reign'd awful, as aronndthe pall 
Of death : enchantment seem'd at work, for now 
Appeared fresh wonders, opening to the view ; 
The Hall was left quite desolate, and riven 
By plundering foes, as tho' the fires of heav^ 
Had wasted all their fury on the walls. 
Now aH~restor'd, nor sign of warlike brawls 
Eemain'd ; the roofs all trimm'd again as new, 
The whole seem'd perfect, fresh and fair to view I 
All tongues were mute — John Skelton walk'd alone. 
Dubious of what appeared but quickly gone. 
He reach'd the entrance, gain'd the hall, and saw 
The table spread with viands — ^high or low, 
Where'er he look'd, surprise still stronger grew. 
For yet no mortal met his anxious view ; 
Impatient now, he gain'd the stair, and sped. 
With quick light step, and gain'd the roof of lead 
That crown'd the topmost tower on high, 
This gam'd; an object struck his anxious eye, 
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His lady, stretched in sleep profound I 

Advancing near, he waked her with the sotind, 

Smiling, she rose, and met the chiefs embrace, 

DeUght and wonder mingling in each face. 

She spoke.—" What day is this?— I feel as lost 

In sweet confusion, dreams have strangely toss*d 

My intellects, but now since you are here, 

And safe and sound, I banish every fear." 

The hug of fond endearment, the soft kiss 

Of rapture, was the answer, their short bliss 

Was interrupted — on the turret hung 

The larum bell, its cheering summons rung 

Most clamorously ; its clattering music drew 

All to the banquet hall, a wondering crew. 

When they descended, all the maids were met, 

Serving the banquet up, a bustling set. 

A roasted sirloin, smoking hot, stood fair 

At the board head. — John Skelton took the chair, 

His lady, timorous yet, sat by his side, 

And soon the whole troop, like a high spring tide, 

Rush to the table, all the corners fill. 

A smoking board, a cure for every ill^ 

A hardy clansman for the moment knew. 

Sans grace or ceremony, to't they flew. 

The foaming jug of home brew'd circles round. 

While clattering dish, and knife, and q^n, oresouzuL 

No interval, till every jacket.put 

Each button on strict duty, thenra;glut 
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Came o*er the market ; all demand grew dull ; 
A pick-tooth indolence succeeds, for all are full. 
The fires were bright, all turn to them, and warm 
Ensconc'd by chimney snug, the brown ale's charm 
Drove far away the thoughts of care and strife, 
Toils over now, they taste the joys of life. 
And time flew quickly on, till eventide 
Threw its dim shadows, and the rooks all ride 
High in the air, rock'd by the western breeze. 
That whisper'd thro' the tall surrounding trees ; 
The chief and lady to their rest retire. 
But the bold veterans, mustering round the fire. 
With cakes and ale supplied, the scene prolong, 
By rustic wit and many a border song ; 
Till grey beard time, upon the turret bell. 
Rung the dark hour of midnight's dreary knell ; 
Its last faint echoes down the turret stair 
Swept like soft music thro' the trembling air ; 
And as it died away, a sweeter strain 
Sweird on the ear, then died and swell'd again, 
As if some fairy band at distance drew 
Near and still nearer to the listening crew ; 
The music ceas'd — a flame of lightning spread 
A brilliant light aroxmd the Hall, and shed 
Its radiance roxmd the Hall's secluded green, 
Where myriads of fairy dancers could be seen ; 
The music now pour'd its liveliest strain. 
Made all the tiny revellers spring amain, 
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Like bees, when casting, round their humming queen^ 

Till countless myriads whirled along the green.^?— 

This sport went on a full half hour or more, 

Then ceased, and all the tripping motley corps. 

In frisky pairs, parade along the grass 

That bends not as their light feet onward pass. 

Two ram's horns now resounded ; blown by two 

Strange uncouth heralds, that appeared in view« 

Of Satyr form, their grizzl'd wiry hair 

Coyer'd their huge bodiesj but the hands were bare ; 

Close in their rear a giant satyr came, 

At least ten feet in height, his form the same ; 

On his broad shoulders sat a peerless pair. 

The king and queen of fairies : you coidd swear 

A golden crown the fairy king's head bore. 

The queen a diadem of silver wore, 

By fairy artists made, so rich and rare. 

No mortal fabric could with them compare. 

Advanc'd before them stood a satyr page, 

A comely monster, and of tender age. 

Arriv'd into the centre, there they stand, 

Cheer'd by three rounds of plaudits from their band. 

Who wav'd their tiny hands — ^a pause ensued. 

Then the young page stept forth, reciting loud, 

In accents musical, the foUowing rhyme. 

The whole band chaunting symphonies sublime. 
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I 



Hallow'd be this sacred tower, 
Its hallfi of strength, its secret bower ; 
Honoicp'd by our king and queen. 
As few mortals home's have been ; 
If ever more fehall war's red arm 
Smite with vengeful fire and storm ; 
Nor destructive hostile brands 
Scorch the halls that fairy hands 
Eear, repair, and guard from guile, 
Sacred, henceforth, this honour'd pile. 

II. 

John Skelton's lands are free. 
And faiiy bands stUl rove 
Round every time worn tree ; 
By every sheltering grove. 
By Marron's winding stream ; 
Through rocky glens we stray. 
When Luna's midnight beam 
Sheds round its melting ray; 
We steal thro' wavy woods. 
When squirrels are laid asleep ; 
And skim o'er dangerous floods, 
Where mortal eyes ne'er peep, 
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We love the shadowy yale. 
Where char-pond's limpid rill 
Creeps through the broomy dale, 
Beneath its hazel crown'd hill ; 
Here oft the cup we dip, 
Unseen by human eye ; 
Delighted frisk and skip. 
Beneath the starry sky. 
The grey wolf dares not come 
Where we delight to play ; 
Foulmart nor fox e'er roam 
Where fairy revellers stray. 

IV. 

O'er sweet night flowers we pass. 
In festive dance to glide 
Along the dewy grass. 
So wantonly we ride ; 
To Branthwaite Hall we come, 
The wairior chief to greet, 
And welcome his clan home. 
To this secluded seat. 
Then warrior sleep in peace ; 
Fair lady take sweet rest. 
For fairies never cease, 
Tp guard thy downy nes^, 
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He oea&'d — ^the grim fac'd hairy heralds blew 
Their ram's horns wildlj, and their band withdrew. 
By slow degrees the lightning wan'd, and soon 
Darkness reign'd gloomily-no star-no moon. 
The dim light from the dying embers shed 
Uncertain fitful glimmering — all to bed 
Stole silently — all tongues struck dumb with awe, 
Instinctively to rest they all withdraw. 

Next morn shone cheerful, and the board was spread 

With ample viands, when the chieftain led 

His lady to the table fairy hands 

Had well provided for the hungry bands. 

On every side appeared, all put to right 

By hands unseen, that strange mysterious night. 

Walls, roofs, gates ; inside, outside, trim and tight. 

No one enquiry made, but all prepare. 
Each for a separate task of household care ; 
Of the enchanted revelling no one spoke. 
Fearful resentment they might thence provoke, 
For well they knew the brownie tribe desire » 
To keep their mysteries secret, and require 
All who their favour and protection seek. 
By word or sign, never thereon to speak- 

And long in silent wonder, Branthwaite Hall 
Was view'd with sacred awe ; time's silent roll 
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Thro' lengtiien'd years, leaves these oft whisper'd tales. 

Like echo's voice, revolviBg thro' the dales ; 

And old men charm the winter's hearth, and tell 

To listening youth, the wonders that befeU 

In early days and my mde lines recall, 

The legendary lore of BRANTHWAITE HALL. 



SiND OF CANTO THIBD« 



THE WABTHOL MULBERRY TREE. 

Old Tree of fame, I view thy tnmk with awe, 
And muse o'er vanish'd beauty bow laid low ; 
Deplore the fate that levels all before 
The scythe of time ; yet why should we deplore 
The wrecks of ages ? nature's laW moves on 
Till trees, and towers, and man himself is gond ; 
Yet relics of ancient time inspire the mind 
With curious contemplation^ and we find 
A solemn interest when we reach a spot 
Sacred to strange or great eventfih— forgot. 
Perchance, by crowds toiling for daily bread, 
Who o'er the hallow'd remnants heedless tifead. 
Warthol's old tower lies prostrate — ^its grey walls 
Are gone— only one pillar'd gate I'ecalls 
Ideas of old times — ^yet *mid the grassy lawn, 
Recumbent on the ground, by time o'erthrown. 
This mulberry lies-— to sp^ak of times long past, 
With seamy trunk, scarr'd by the storm's rude blast ; 
Its aged limbs laid low, its hoary head 
And sickly leaf, yellow, but not yet dead ; 
Its padling round, guarding from spoil and clime, 
Marks it a relic of the feudal time. 

e2 
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Its history seems a legend to the ear, 

Since we no more the border's warfare fear. 

Yet ancient record tells a mournful tale, 

How Scotland's brigands pillag'd Warthol's vale ; 

When lawless arm of border thief smote here, 

Where now the peaceful rural scenes appear 

Of calm domestic life, peace reigns secure. 

Without the guard of warlike walls or tower ; 

Yet time has seen, amid the gloom of night, 

A Scottish band of fierce banditti smite 

At Warthol ; a rude barbarian crew. 

To rob and murder, all the trade they knew; 

Round Warthol then a stately groye rose high, 

And chief the Mulberry's foliage floated nigh — 

One fatal night the lady could not rest, 

Sleep fled her couch, with nameless fear oppress'd ; 

Eising, she sought the balm of cooling air, 

To sooth mind's fever, banish thoughts of care. 

Lingering she rang'd along the shadow'd grove. 

Musing on heavenly objects and of love : 

Thus renovated, silently she drew 

To where a stately favourite Mulberry grew ; 

Inspired by impulse unexplain'd to climb 

Its sheltering trunk, that rose tall and sublime ; 

The lady crept to where large branches grew 

High in the air, and there secured from view. 

She rested ; sooth'd by the whispering breeze 

That softly sigh'd among surrounding trees \ 
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And heavenly thiotighto shed roMd hef pe^eM balm ; 

The feyer'd teMpest Of her n^ WM laid 

By gratefiil odotu^ floating thlro' the dhad^;- 

Yet solemn melancholy feelings i^i]t 

Shadow'd her mind, presaging fatnre ill ; 

A language in her sonl new seemed to speak. 

Sighs heav'd her bosom, tears were on her cheek, 

Her mind sunk dark in reveries of thought ; 

"No sounds of life the midnight silence brought, 

A sacred halo seem'd all spread aroimd, 

She breath'd a prayer amid the dark profound. 

At this dull interval, a sudden sound 

Rung thro' the warden's tovdr — a faithful hound 

Sent angry growls on some intruding foe. 

Who struck the portal gate a hostile blow ; 

And soon a crowd of roving foes appear 

Around the Hall, assaulting front and rear. 

A door left open by the lady now 

Gave entrance to the dark blood-thirsty crew ; 

The inmates were surprised, no warning given, 

Naked, unarm'd, defenceless, all were driven, 

And fell, or fled before remorseless foes, 

Whose wild assault no powe?* could then oppose ; 

The claymore^ soon had done their bloody work, 

And scenes piss'd there might move the heart of Turk ; 

The robber ban4 then ransack'd all their fill, 

£3 
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Viands devonr'd, when none were left to kill, 

Collected all the spoil, then fired the hall, 

And Warthol soon was left a blaoken'd wall. 

AU this rude scene the lady yiew'd on high, 

Strong terror held her mute, no tear, no sigh 

Bnrst from a heart surcharged with agonj. 

Thus she remained, till neighbouring chieftains came 

And rescued the forlorn heart-stricken dame. 

And this same Mulberry Hps before me now, 

A ruin, and memorial, left to shew 

When heaven protects the innocent no arm 

Of guilty tyrant man hath power to harm ; 

As saints of old the raging fires withstood. 

And Noaji floated safely o'er the flood. 



STANZi 

f>V VIEWING BOQTHILL's GBAYJB, EIBEBAMPTON CHTJBOB T4BX>. 



BooTHiLL, a reiving and blood-thirsty Scot, 
Was caught reposing in a lonely grot. 

Within Kirkbampton's bound, 
By HoDT, a stalworth boor of border feme, 
Who stood amazed to find such dangerous gs^ne 

Sleeping on hostile ground : 
Silent he crept to Boothill's fatal bed, 
And, at one blow, struck off his Scottish head I 



n. 



And BooTHiLL lies beneath this time worn stone, 

> 

The sculptured sword upon it, rudiely drawn, 

Identifies his grave, 
And speaks, in language eloquent and true. 
The end of those who barbarous paths pursue, 

However stout and brave ; 
The lives of rude untutor'd men are strange, 
As imcontroird, like beasts of prey they range. 
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m. 

All men, when wild, are savages, and prey 
Like animals, without restraint, that stray 

Through nature's weary waBte ; 
Wolves, bears, and wild cats prowl, devonr, and slay ; 
Eagle and hawk, raven and owl, display 

Like nature mi like taste ; 
The finny tribes all prey upon each other. 
And savage man preys on his weaker brother. 

rv. 

In this enlighten'd age we look with awe 
On monuments like this, that shew 

The ancient state of men, 
Our rude forefathers — ^thankful now that we 
Are bom in happier times, when men agree 

To make our land no den. 
Where murdering thieves can hoard and brave 
The laws, that in rude age& could not save. 

V. 

Divine and civil laws reclaim mankind, 
Wild beasts become domestic when confin'd, 

Rul'd and inur'd to toil ; 
The vegetative products of our clime 
Are meager, when wild and unimproved by time 

In cullivat.ed soil ; 
Progression seems a universal law, 
Terrestrial subjects movp by sure and slow* 
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VI. 

Ere th' milleiiarian's era can befall. 

And life's free streams swim purified from gall. 

Centuries must roll away ; 
The Nile, the Mississippi then may flow 
Through happy realms, where arts of peace bestow 

Then: blessings, and display 
The rich benignity of nature's plan, 
Unmarr'd and unpolluted by vain man. 

vn. 

Ere Amazon, with all her banks and streams, 
Can realize our fond elysian dreams, 

And nourish happy plains ; 
The Indus and the Ganges must roll pure, 
The Euphrates water lands secure, 

Where free contented swains 
Turn all their swords to pruning hooks of peace ; 
Music and gladness reign, all discords cease. 

vni. 

Messiah gave one simple golden rule. 

But hard to practise in this world's vain school. 

By proud and selfish man ; 
No learned wisdom, nor the north warrior's arm 
This rule requires to shield mankind from harm. 

By meek Messiah's plan ; 
The humble mind and peaceful hands alone 
Can raise love's altar higher than the thro^i^. 
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IX. 

Mistaken men^ some centtiries ago, 
Leagued in crusade to conquer and o'erthrow 

All heresy, by war ; 
But men who strive by war, by war will fall, 
And their crusading gave no fruits at all. 

Save death and many a scar ; 
Proving that peaceful means alone can move 

Man's sturdy breast, and naelt the soul to love. 

» 

X. 

A new crusade of peace mankind must try 
To wipe all tears from misery's weeping eye, 

And save a suffering world ; 
England ! — in this crusade march forth sublime ! 
Prpve before nations that all war is crime ; 

All hostile banners ftirrd, 
Call on the prelates of old Rome to bend 
Their stubborn necks, that wars may hare an end. 



In *' Whitridge's Northern Miscellany/' 1848, appears << Lines addressed 
to a human skeleton, found in Scaleby Moss, Cumberland." The qualities 
of the peat bog had preserved the whole Teiy perfect, (lie deer skin dress 
being plainly discernable. On this subject 

A STANZA. 

I. 

Centuries haye slowly roll'd away 

Since this rude wamor feU ; 
The spread of Rome's imperial sway 

Britannia's annals tell : 
And this old Briton, in defence of home. 
Fell among yictims to the arms of Rome. 

JX, 

His deer skin vestment marks the date 

Of his existence^ ere the stroke 
Of Jnlins Agricola confirm'd the fate 

Of Britain, riveting her yoke. 
To our strain'd eyes his relics lie confessed 
One of the multitude — ^where are the rest ? 

Oh I where do all the warriors lie 
Who battled with thee— friends and foes ? 

Few of their bones shall meet the eye 
Like thine, disturb'd in their repose. 

Where are the spirits of the ancient dead 

Who, some for tyrants^ Bome for freedom bled ? 
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IV. 

It is a monmfal tale to tell. 

How men like brutes contend ; 
How stormy passions rage and swell 

Their bosoms without end : 
The curse of Cain falls heavy on his race, 
When shall the bless'd millennium have place ? 

V. 

Perchance some are remaining yet, 

On this regenerate soil, 
Of thy descendants, who may get 

Sight of thy sacred relics ; while, 
Unconscious of relationdiip, they gaze 
On arms and legs — the bones of ancient days. 

VI. 

We muse and sigh o*er changes time 
Brings over all terrestrial things ; 

At man^s stern fate in every clime. 
From peasants low to lofty kings. 

The polish'd Romans rul'd and conquered all 

These lands — time brought their turn to fall. 

vn. 

And brought the time of Britain's rise, 
A polish'd nation, proud and free ; 

Whose conquering arms would now surprise 
Rome's veterans, could they rise and see. 
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Thus ebb and flow the tides of human fate^ 
And men and nations move in changing state. 

THE* 

Vain man assumes to judge creation's plan. 
His pigmy soul aspires to move a world ; 

Walking a tyrant oyer his short span. 
Till from his pinnacle of fortune hurl'd 

He sinks, like this old skeleton, to clay, 

And leaves the world revolving on its way. 

DC* 

Full seventeen hundred years have fled, 

Since Druids and skin-rob'd men, 
Natives of England, fought and bled — 

Belies of one we see again. 
Dug from the deep peat moss at Stapleton, 
A sad memento to reflect upon. 



* 



STANZA 

ON VIEWING TWO ANCIENT M0T7NDS, AT PARK HILL, IN THB 
PARISH OF DEAN ; SUPPOSED TO HATE BEEN SKECTED IN 
REMOTE TIMES, FOB THE PRACTIGE OF ABCHEBT, 

Here of old^ strong archers drew 
The bow string, with its twanging sound ; 

And the keen arrow swifUy flew 
To target fix*d on yonder monnd ; 

And brawny arms in mimic practice here, 

Attained perfection with the dart and spear. 

n. 

Long guns, in time, became the arms. 

And many a whizzing bullet flew 
From monnd to monnd, while village swarms 

Came crowding here, the sport to view ; 
And rustic maidens came, with sparkling eyes, 
To greet the youth that carried off the prize. 

m. 

The spear and arrow now no more 
Are needed; against beasts of prey ; 
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No prowling wolf, or savage boar, 

Boam wild and dangerous in our daj. 
Brigands and brownies all have died, or fled : 
Blood-thirstj papists we no longer dread. 

IV. 

Yet these tall mounds remain, and shew 
What strange mutations mark time's roll 

0*er nature's family below ; 
The stubborn fate that changes all. 

Rude man himself moves with the march of mind. 

And dreams of bigots vanish like the wind. 

V. 

Tho' liberal arts distinguish now 

A civU and enlightened age, 
Yet faithfol annals cannot shew 

A perfect and unspotted page. 
Much has been done, yet more, much more remains 
Ere man's rude ore its brightest polish gains. 

VI. 

Progress works silently and slow 

In nature's wide extended field ; 
Rules of the wise creator shew 

Virtues alone true blessings yield ; 
This truth, thro' every grade of life appears. 
While vice betrays, and ends in grief and tears. 
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vn. 

Long ages roll away in vain, 

When minds are bound in slayish bands ; 
When free, strong energies they gain, 

And spread new life o'er desert lands. 
The mind's etherial spirit conquering flies, 
When free, ronnd ocean, earth, and thro' the 
boundless Bkies. 
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MUNGO'S WELL. 



Twelve hundred years have pass'd away 
Since Mungo tasted this pure stream^ 
That springs as clear and free to-day, 
When they've all vanished like a dream. — 
This limpid rill creeps onward to tlie sea, 
A^d man's pure spirit to eternity. 

n. 

To preach glad tidings of great joy. 

First heard within these pagan lands, 
The holy Mungo's sole employ, 

WhHe teaching rude untutor'd bands 
Of Britons, Saxons, Picts, and Scotland's boors. 
And his lov'd name thro' time's dark roll endures 

m. 

Tho' hostile robbers prowl'd around, 
And adverse parties lived on spoil, 
The holy Mungo safety found. 

And pass'd unharm'd thro' every broil. 
What Mungo preach'd, he practis'd — then 
He gained the favour of these lawless men. 
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IV. 

His heaveiily doctrine and unspotted life 

Produc'd, in time> a happy change 
Among these warlike sons of strife ; 
Thro' all the northern cotoitry's range 
Peace and good will succeeded lawless war ; 
His bright example shin'd a heavenly star. 

V. 

Marauding thieves reformed their ways ; 

The humble cottage stood secure ; 
Children and females, in those days, 
Slept fearless in its fragile bower. 
Edwin, a christian prince, then rul'd supreme, 
And his reign yields a soul inspiring theme, p 

VI. 

Bromfield's old church stands sacred to the name 

Of Mungo — or Kentigem — ^anciently 
Synonymous — ^they meant the same 
In Pictish lingo ; and old history 
Describes this sage, of more than earthly grace, 
His lineage royal, in the Pictish race. 

vn. 

And this spring well supplied the sage- 
Pure element — ^the sweetest drink. 
Here often thro' life's pilgrimage 
He mus'd, reclining on its halloVd brink. 
The strongest health — ^the firmest nerves are brac'd 
By this pure rill, of coolest, sweetest taste 
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YUI. 

Why Mttngo's creed of peace and love 

Hath failed, thro' tune's progressing years. 
To yield its richest fruits, that moye 
To charity m^ through his rale of tears, 
Seems wonderful ; but temporal cares destroy 
Religion's blossom — ^blighting heavenly joy. 



Arts flourish' — science plumes her wings, 

The mind soars high in learning's sphere ; 
And each revolving season brings 
N&w lights, and fresh discoveries appear ; 
Religion droops, and moral movements stand 
Themes of reproach, to sages of the land. 

Luxurious wealth — ^the thirst for gold 

Engross niankindr— excess prevails — 
Health pines — ^love's energies wax cold — 
And struggling virtue's labour fails. 
Oh I sainted Mungo I can thy spirit fly 
To earth once more, and charm hope's weeping eye? 

Descend, and throw thy sacred mantle o'er 

The sons of discord, smooth each bigot's brow, 
The q>irit of sweet charity restore. 
The fainting christian's steadfast faith renew, 
Then heavenward take thy last aerial flight, 
While sordid bigotry expires iii endless night. 



BURROW CASTLE, SEATON, 

J. 

On Seaton's verdant breast of flowers 

Aurora's early radiance falls. 
As if to mock the ancient towers 
Of Burrow Castle's monldering walls, 
Where once Black Tom, a warrior bold. 
Against all foes kept his stronghold. 

The stormy waves roll'd on the west ; 
Strong battlements, on every side, 
Secnr'd the lawless chieftain's nest. 
O'er looking Solway's dangerous tide. 
Oppos'd to foes, still victory he gain'd, 
" Black Tom o' north," the title he obtain'd. 

And thro' the country, in that age. 

When might was right, he rang'd a &e ; 
Unrivall'd — ^none durst Tom engage ; 
Mosstrooper thieves he kept in awe. 
They shunn'd a circuit round the warrior's hoard. 
Where Tom rul'd sole controller by the sword. 
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IV. 

Sacred he held Samt Ellen's holy cell. 

Beyond the fowl-loch's cliff surronnded bay, 
Where the secluded anchorite could dwell, 
In safety sheltered, free to muse and pray 
O'er man's strange destiny, on this vain stage 
Of being — ^his weary pilgrimage. 

V. 

Where giant Ewan's castle stood, ^ 

On the high rigg— where he once rang'd, 
Euler of all — or land — or flood, 
Black Tom now rul'd, when time was chang'd. 
And veterans of primeval power were gone. 
Leaving few vestiges save monumental c^ne. 

VI* 

And Tom's dark days of spoil are pass'd. 

He sleeps enshrin'd near Derwent's stream ; 
And Camerton's cold soil at last 

Ends the bold warrior's earth born dream ; 
His full length effigy, in armour, shews ^ 
Where the rude warrior takes his last repose. 

vn. 

In giant Ewan's early times. 

These lands were forest, marsh, and waste ; 
And life was stain'd with dismal crimes, 

B^jf men imtutor'd and debas'd : 
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The Dmid sage alone dispens'd a law, 
That feebly held barbarian tribes in awe« 

vm. 

Wild beasts of prey found shelter where 

No civil arts of life were known ; 
And savage men, as wild as they, 
As hunters, liv'd on prey alone ; 
Domestic care or duty bound them not, 
The chase their calling — ^plunder all they got. 

IX. 

In Black Tom's time, some civil laws 

And christian precepts found 
Slow introduction among those 
Who rang'd this northern ground ; 
But many like our hero, Tom, by arms 
Mmtain'd themselves, and multiplied alarms. 



Now Flora, goddess of sweet flowers. 

Spreads round old Seaton all her store. 
Wafting their perfumes through the bowers, 
When zephyr sighs along the shore ; 
The steril plains of old, reclaimed, now yield 
Pomona offerings, rich in every field. 

XL 

Where smiling swains delighted toil, 
Ceres ^d Hygeia seem combin'd 
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To bless the frnitM happy soil ; 
The rural deities are join'd, 
And greet the smiles of rustic maidens fair, 
That bloom and blush, devoid of every care. 



All haSl I ye healthful rosy maids. 

The rustic muse delights to trace 
Your footsteps, thro' the sylvan shades ; 
Emblems of innocence and grace. 
May your young hearts meet lovers worthy you, 
Nor ever feel the stings of broken vow. 



From your embraces time can raise 

A new creation thro' the land, 
To elevate, in future days. 
Tour country's fame on every hand. 
Then cultivate your virgin minds, and take 
Your high position; for your charms can make 
Or mar m^'s destiny—it is a fearful stake I 



STANZA. 

ON HEABXNO THB BISLL^ APPOXNTBD TO BE BUNO FROM 
mOHAWTiMAB UNTIIi qANPLBMASf AT qOCaOBIUIOUTH, BT 
THB BEQX7EST OF A BENIO^TED INHABITANT^ 1?H0 BEING 
LOST ON THB ABJOINmO COMMON^ BECOVEBED HIS 
FOSITIONf SBOM THB AOCOBBNTAL BDTCllNO 09 A BELL IN 
THB town; and at BIB ]>B0BA9I9> X*B?T A FUND TO 
SEOUBB THB BiNGINa OF A BEU^, A CBBTAIN TDIE^ 
BBTWHEN THB TEEMS ABOYB MENTIONED^ FOR BYEB. 



It is no solemn cnrfew calling 

Britons^ to extingtusb light ; 
As when the Norman chain was galling 

Natives here^ both day and night. 

m 

Days of toil, ^nd nights of sorrow, 
Joylesfl> ceaseless, hopeless care ; 

Bayless cottage, cheerless morrow, 
Then bronght conquer'd slaves despair. 

Dangerous tarns, and weary moorland. 
Pathless wastes no longer spread ; 

Labonr's sons walk safe thro' our land. 
Along the weU made wide way led. 
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A late, bewfldered, wandering pUgrim, 

Lost upon the pathless moor. 
Until an echoing bell's tone filTd him 

With hopes of safety, that dark hour. 

By this restored'— his grateful feelings 

Urged him to erect yon bell. 
To guide lost ootters to their shieldings, 

Assur'd by its inspiring knell, 

Vli 

Could this kind and generous donor 

Visit now our altered land ; 
See the town's new birth and honor, 

Baised by time's reforming wand. 

VII. 

See, where bogs bred frogs and leeches. 

Hay-cocks stand, or cattle graze ; 
See where waving grain now reaches 

O'er heath-clad hills of ancient days. 

vin. 

Surprise and pleasing thought united.— 

" Here at last," he would exclaim, 
" Man may pass thro' life delighted, 

All wishes crown'd that heart could frame. 

G 
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IX. 

But amazement would oonfotmd Mm, 
When the flying railroad train 

Brought a crowd of strangers round him^ 
So rapidy magic seem'd to reign. 

x^ 

" Oh I happy citizens/' he'd cry, 
'^ Here all must be content and free ; 

No heavy heart, no weeping eye. 
Can meet my wondering scrutiny," 

Alas I — ^I feat if he should enter. 
Scenes of sorrow might appear 

To change his tone — ^nor dare I venture 
To say or sing his strictures here. 



A TALE OF WHITBECK, 

FOUNDED ON FACT. 
!• 

Old Homer, prince of poets, long 

The model of the rhyming tribe, 
A world of iction rais'd in song ; 
And modem poets still inscribe 
To fiction's lieroines, heroic nnmbers, 
Seldom reality the scene encumbers. 

A rustic bard, on facts relying, 

Tuning his monochord, he tries 
J£ truth his artless strain supplying. 
Can raise a tear in beauty's eyes. — 
A rustic Helen, beautiful and firail. 
The heroine of his unvamish'd tale. 

m. 

The morning on the first of May 

Dawn'd bright upon the Whitbeck swains ; 
And many a youth and maiden gay 

Tripp'd laughing o*er the fragrant plains, 
To where the pole stood, deck'd in rustic pride. 
With gay festoons, that native flowers supplied/ 
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IV. 

Beneath Black Coomb, a snimy brae. 

The scene of May-day's sporting games. 
Draw old and young the live long day ; 
Even hoary sires and wrinkled dames 
Bar'd every door, and hirpled to the field. 
Where fun and frolic healthful pastimes yield. 

V. 

On a green elevated plain, 

Fair landscapes looming o'er the sea, 
Tho' far beyond the slranbering main, 
Seem'd near enough to join the glee ; 
Scotland, and Mona's double cone in view, 
Look'd on and smil'd — St. iDavid's n^ountains too. 

▼I. 
Here, raised upon a rustic throne, 

The queen of May sat proud and high, 
Beneath her, on a moss-clad stone. 
The umpire stood — ^his veteraii eye 
Overlooking all the crowd, dispensing law. 
Award each prize the queen had to bestow. 

vn, 
Krst leaping for the gloves took place. 

The youths strip ofiF their homespun grey. 
And try three leaps ; eleven yards space 
Was clear'd by several that day. 
And twelve yards easily, by Nicholson, 
The queen smiled sweetly when the gloves he woji. 
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Tin* 
If ext racing for the kafc in turn, 
Over a course of half a mile ; 
Ten youths with emulation burn, 
To win the queen's inspiring smile ; 
Strip'd nearly naked, soon the eager train 
Fly off— rand JSTicholeon comes first again. 

IX. 

A ring now fqrm'd — ^the belt thrown in — 
Still deem'd the chief est, noblest prize ; 
And he the champion who could win, 
The cynosiire of .^11 admiring eyes. 
Soon forty-eight enrpU'd to gain renown, 
All youths of pTOW|Bi frpDa the country round* 

X. 

Wrestling went, on, and sturdy swains, 

Contending, bit old mother earth, 
'Mid witty jokes, and cheering strajfts 
Of music, and much rural mirth. 
Till the last couple stood, a brawny pair, 
And for the final contest now prepare. 

XI. 

And each step'd forth a valiant don, 
Two tall athletic handsome men ; 
The favourite hero, Nicholson, 
Prov'd victor cleverly again. 
And met the honest plaudits of the crowd. 
Their wild huzzaing echoing long and loud. 
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The games now ended, all adyance, 
To pipe and tabor's lively notes. 
To join the rnstic festive dance. 
And every joy that glee promotes. 
The champion and the queen of May nnite. 
Long they had lov^d — ^here solemn troth they pHghf ^ 

Among the crowd, a handsome blade, 

In sailor costume, neat and gay. 
Assiduous compliments now paid 
The champion and the queen of May ; 
A trader free, well known, his tempting ware 
Still doubly welcome to the young and fair. 

His gallant bark at anchor lay, 

In safety, down by Selker rock. 
To view the captain's rich display 
Of smuggl'd wares the damsels flock ; 
The swains, less emulous of gaudy gear, 
Perambulate the shore, but linger near. 

XV. 

The sailor, with a gallant's care, 

Display'd the riches of his ship ; 
The rustic damsels muster'd there, 
Uis wines and tinctur'd cordials sip. 
And wish'd, and blush'd, and wondered at the store 
Spread out to catch the eye, and quite forget th^ 
shore, 
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XVI. 

The wily youth contrived to draw 

The queen to view a secret hoard, 
Where countless heaps of guineas show 
The wealth of this free royer lord ; 
All this, and more, her own on Mona's Isle, 
If on the youthful sailor she would smile. 

xvn. 
With all love's eloquence he swore. 

From henceforth he must be her slave ; 
Her wish, his law for evermore. 
Her frowns would stretch him in the grave ; 
But if in Hymen's holy bands united, 
How happily thro' life they'd live delighted. 

rvm. 
If wealth could buy, or love could give 

Content to her soft beaming eyes ; 
Or if she wish'd the youth to live, 
Nor die in love's last agonies. 
She must consent, and yield those peerless charms^ 
He seized her hand — she sunk into his arms. 

XIX. 

« * « * « 

# « « « « 

* « « « * 
« « « « « 

Along the shore a different scene pass'd, where 
Imp^itient swains expect the lingering fair. 
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XX. 

As listlessly along the strand 

They stroll, and lift the anxious eye, 
A distant horseman on the sand. 
Approaching rapidly, they spy. 
Arriving quick, he eagerly demands 
If Richard Nicholson he on the sands ? 

XXI. 

If he he here, let not one minute pass, 
But mount my steed and urge away ; 
A sail boat waits at Eaveiiglass, 
From Lancaster she came to-day. 
For Nicholson to take injimediately ; 
His brother lies at death's ejitremity. 

xxn. 
Richard has goue: — as marble, pale. 
With heavy and foreboding heart, 
Arriv'd on bo^ii^d, the boat made sail. 
Prepar'd to act a treacherous part-^ 
The smuggler captain now escorts the queen 
To land again, and joins the festive scene. 

XXIII. 

Festive no more — ^for every face 

Was changed, and harmony seem'd gone. 
As the young sailor took the champion's place, 
And every eye now fix'd the pair upon ; 
And winks, and nods, and smutty accents fell, 
Dark whispers circulate, and inusndos swell. 
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XXIV. 

The lads and lasses pair'd, to move 

Homewards, as eyening gloom'd the fiky; 
Some blithely tell their tales of love. 
The bashful wooers gaze and sigh. 
The briny wave, its hollow sounding roar, 
Roll'd hoarsely rumbUng on the dreary shore, 

XXV. 

Three days had pass'd, no tidings came 

From Richard Nicholson to say 
Of his retnm — ^and matrons blame 
The qneen's deportment, srnoe the day 
Fate call'd him from his happy mral cot ; 
A fourth day pass'd wd l^e returped nott 

XXVI. 

A red, portentous, angry sky. 

On the fifth morning, dawn'd TqK)n 
The Whitbeck matrons' anxious eye ; 
The smuggler's bark had sail'd and gone ; 
Her gallant sp^ no longer met the view. 
And May's young ^ueen that night had vaqish'd too. 

xxvn. 
Ere long the squally winds arise. 

And heavy clouds sweep darkly on; 
Loud thunder rolls along the skies, 
And lightning skims the horizon ; 
The storm rous'd billows tumble on the shore 
|jike hil}s of foam, they boil, and break, and roan 
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xxYin. 
That day, and the succeeding night, 
The storm raged awfdllj sublime ; 
And the sixth mom's returning light 
Peer'd on a calmer, milder clime ; 
The winds were laid, the ocean's turmoil pass'd, 
. And many a wreck upon the shore was cast. 

XXIX* 

And wrecks thrown on the Whitbeck beach. 

Old Fumess abbots claim'd of right ; 
Tho' seldom they the spoil could reach, 
Ere all had vanish'd out of sight. 
And Whitbeck wreckers on this morning rove 
Along the shore, and round each sandy cove. 

XXX* 

And many a prize was made that day.-^ 

The cargo of the smuggler's bark 
Lay scatter'd round each winding bay, 
From land to lowest water mark ; 
And evening's gather'd shadowy clouds came on, 
Ere the hard working wrecker's toil was done. 

XXXI, 

The tide returning too, swep't all before 

Its heaying'sweU ; each drifting fragment rolls 
Along the storm wash'd melancholy shore. 
Where soon one object every heart appals, 
Wreckers all paus'd, collecting in a crowd, 
As from the southern point a straggler's voice 
ihaUpo'd^ 



The rising waves into a hollow hky 

floated two victims of the stormy main ; 
The smuggler captain and the queen of May 
Lay side by side, never to rise again ; 
The hoary father witnessed this sad shook, 
His struggling heart gave many a strangling knockr 

Next afternoon the moaning bell 

Kung moumfuUy and slow ;. 
The silent crowd, to its sad knell, 
'Mid sighs and tears of woe, 
Followed two coffins to their last long home. 
And weep and linger round the yawning tomb. 

At this sad moment of despair, 
Richard retum'd, in agony. 
To witness the hapless, faithless fair 
Laid low in death's dark panoply ; 
JNo words he spake, but tum'd, with hasty stride, ] 
To his lone cot, his hopeless grief to hide. 

XXXV. 

For sixty years this cottage wa& his cell, 

No friend he sought, no solace, no relief. 
The palsy of despair upon him fell, 
A lonely hermit, feeding on his grief; 
Black Coomb's lone summit, when rude storms arise,. 
He most enjoy'd, and loyd the thundering skies. 
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XXXVI. 

Upon the heath or craggy crest ha'd standi 

His nnshom white hair waving in the wind ; 
A Dmid gbo«t, retorn'd at heaven's command. 
The recluse seem'd — alien from boman kind ; 
Time, and death's sommons, bronght relief at last. 
His weary ipirit, heavenward soaring — pass'd. 

xxxvn. 
And Whitbeck matrons tell, 

Thro' each revolving age ; 
The hapless fate that fell 
On Richard's pilgrimage. — 
To warn the maids from follies that betray, 
Relate the tragic end of Whitbeok's Queen of May. 



A DREAM. 

I* 

The moon, in majesty of light. 

Was sailing thro' unclouded skies, 
Upon a clear October night, 

When nature in soft slmnber lies : 
The distant swell of Derwent's reveling stream, 
Suhlimely soothing, raised the poet's dream. 

n. 

Old Cocker pour'd the limpid wave 

Into her sister's ample bed ; 
Their mingled streams united lave 
The fertile banks of vallies spread 
Around the antique Castle's lofty walls, 
Soarr'd and defac'd by Cromwell's hostile balls. 

za. 

On such a night I love to range 

Alone, thro' nature's varied scenes, 
And muse upon the fates that change 
This rolling orb, so vast and strange : 
To glance with awe, and unpretending eye. 
To him who guides the worlds beyond our sky, 

H. 
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IV. 

Creation's boundless scheme no mind 
Of man can fathom ; still we gaze^ 
In wonder and delight, to find 
Objects that elevate and raise 
The hnmble mind to worship and adore 
A God, that idles and r^gns for ev^eannoire. 

Along the Hay, irhose lofty btom 

A wide extending view commands ; 
High hills a&r, and vaBeys low, 
De^ woods, and 4»xltivated Jttnds ; 
Below old Isell spreads seqnester'd groves, 
Bude cliffs, and rocky steeps, where reynard roves; 

VI. 

O'er this green height I wander'd on. 

Till Armathwaite's distant mansion rose. 
Where Lnna's silvery gleaming shone 
O'er fringy tips of woodland shaws. 
That over-hang, in strange fantastic forms, 
The lake's smooth bosom, nndistnrb'd by storms* 

vn. 

Armathwaite, a northern Windsor, claims 

The palm of varying beauty's pride ; 
And Derwent flows, a northern Thames, 
Thro' fruitfal vallies, stretching wide : 
Old oaks extend then- venerable shades. 
And deer, in droves, repose among the glades. 
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To this secluded home of peace 
The gentle spirit may retire, 
And find all earthly sorrows cease, 
Amid the scenes that here inspire 
Hopes of a heavenly home of future bliss, 
So sweetly imaged transiently in this. 
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Now tum'd, where Dunthwaite's snug abode, 

And florid meadow lands display 
Variety along the road. 
That cheer and charm you on the way 
To Isell's ancient dreary pile, that rears 
Grey storied battlements of oth^ years. 

Surrounded by embowering trees, 

And wash'd by Derwent's passing wave, 
That murmurs plaintive symphonies. 
Inspiring thoughts sublimely grave. 
As the old church you indistinctly view, 
Obscur'd by weeping elms, and solemn yew. 

XI. 

Hewthwaite I pass to Wood Hall's vill, 

Perch'd like a ringdove's airy nest. 
Upon a sloping flowery hill. 
Peeping, like antiquarian's crest, 
Over expanding holms and tufted trees. 
Where gamboling dryades wander where they please. 
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xn. 
And fairy elves, at midniglit hours. 
Hold revels round by Adam Gill ; 
Where Derwent Bank's tall modem towers 
Lour over ruin'd old Hames Hill, 
And peer upon the Castle rising nigh. 
In the deep valley, on the admiring eye. 

And pansed the poet at the gate, 

Where trophys of arms, and shields of old 
Cfarv'd on the wall, all frown'd like fate, 
Rudely deform'd by time — and told 
Of Perdes, Lucies, Umfrevills — and tell 
Of Kevells, Moultens — all a long farewell, 

xrv. 
Moon-struck, inert, he weeping stood 

Before these ravages of time ; 
Brelies of ancient noble blood, 

Once regnant thro' this northern clime. 
Then sought his couch, in melancholy mood. 
Where rest might doleful images exclude. 

XV. 

Soon stretch'd upon his pallet bed, 

And sleep had clos'd his weary eyes ; 
Tet over his distemper'd head 

^ Strange visions of the night arise. 

• * * * * * 



XVI. 

In dreamy tlioiight I seem'd to stand 

Before the Castle if alls again, 
Whose lofty towers, in order grand, 
Prown'd over the snrrounding plain, 
In all the majesty of feudal pride ; 
TSigh. OH the battlements the Norman pendants ride. 

XTO, 

In terror and amazement then 

I heard a warlike blast 
Resound beyond the woody glen. 
Wild echoing from the west. 
And instantly the ptsttel gate swung free, 
Admitting ingress to a company 

xvm. 
Of men, in ancient armour dress'd, 

Halberts and spears, large swords they bore ; 
One stately chief above the rest 
A plumy helmet proudly wore. 
Before his frown the stoutest heart might quail, 
Walthbof, the Norman, lord of Allendale. 



A train of waniors guard a ba^d 

Of men disarm'd and bound, 
Who wait the feudal chkf 's commaiid, 
And, anxious, listen every sound : 
The Norman chieftain, as this band drew nigh. 
Viewed them in triumph, with a scornful eye. ^ 
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Henrich^ the N'orman hangman, oame. 

Engines of death in either hand ; 
And soon a saxon ohief of fame 
Stood B^ver'd from the captive band ; 
The murdering rope coil'd tightly ronnd his throat, 
He soon hnng lifeless o'er the Castle's moat. 

XXI. 

An awfiil silenee reignedi while death, 

In gnise of hangman stood ; 
Beady with rope to choke the breath, 
Or headsman's axe, to shed the blood 
Of victims, who stood pale and silent there, 
Eying their leader's corpse, in mute despair, 

xxn. 

Waltheof this dismal silence broke ; 

" Ye saxon churls attend : 
I'll bind on you a heavier yoke. 
Your stubborn souls to bend I 
You see the fate of vassals who rebel : 
Gh> — wait your sentence in the dungeon's cell. 
Normans — secure the serfs with bars and bolts. 
In the diurk cells, and dungeon's deepest vaults.'^ 
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xxm. 
The Normans drew their blades of steel, 
And drove the Saxons on, like sheep 
Gondemn'd the butcher's knife to feel. 
Forward, to where the Castle's keep 
Open'd its ponderous gloomy barrier gate. 
Its iron jaws devouring men, like fate. 



In this confusion I seem'd driven along, 

Speechless, with terror, in the saxon crowd ; 
Horror held mute my nerveless palsied tongue ; 
My spirit sunk, to apathy subdu'd^ 
As thro' the cavem'd archways all were driven, 
iFrom human aid cut off-r-no hope b|it heaven. 



Down many a dark and winding stair. 

We reach'd the dungeon's dark abode ; 
A floor of clay — ^no light — ^no air-^ 
' All life extinct, unless some toad 
Crawl'd, blacker than the gloomy frightful den ; 
A home iof demons, but the grave for men. 



The walls held rusty iron rings. 

Chains, and rude manacles to bind ; 
And tools, whose torturing deadly stings. 
Men used to crucify their kind : 
All these shone darkly, by the feeble ray 
Of sickly taper, held to guide their way. 
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Eaob ring held two chained cftptiveB bcnmd ; 

Ranged by the wfill, the Baxon tram 
Where all sectir'd the dxmgebn rotmd. 
One ring remained, and ma^sy chain ; 
My lot seein'd now conBign'd to thebe at last^ 
I stood alone-4he fiatons aQ &eem*d fast. 

xxvxa. 
The Normans tum'd to their last prey, 

To fix the fatal yoke ; 
Their BWords held resolute, to slay, 
If I oppos'd— or spoke- 
In agony-^I scream'd alofed— ^the stroke 
Of erery arm and sword was rais'd**-^! shndder'd, 
and awoke« 

xxtx. 
My gratefiil heart lept light and free. 

To find myself alone ; 
My dream and fear — ^yacoity*- 
Warriors and dungeon — gtme. 
A pray^ of gratitude, that fsndal times had fled, 
I humbly raised to heaven, and tum'd again in 
bed! 



STANZA. 

Away I to the battle field away I 

The red-cross banner waves on high; 
Heaven and onr rights require to-day 

Christians to conquer or to die. 
Ah I this has often been the cry 

That led to sanguinary war, 
And many a hero's relics lie 

On fields of carnage, spread afar 
O'er this terraqueous globe of clay ; 
Victims of war, that now display 

The follies of mistaken men, 
Who strive, by force, to govern mind ; 

Religion's holy doctrine then 
Becomes a scourge among mankind. 
Vain man, how headstrong, vain, and blind ! 

When selfish passions guide and rule x 
B^pentance following behind. 

Exclaims at last, '' forbear fond fool !" 
Too late to save, the victims bleed. 
Revenge and bitter hate succeed 
To spread their poison o'er life's scene, 

Where innocence and peace 
Fly in alarm, where wars have been, 

And turn not till they cease. 
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The Christian's creed requires no arm 

To battle for its swaj ; 
Meekness and love^ the Christian's charm 

TVill prore some distant day, 
When minds are open'd, that all wars are Tain, 
Error their origin^ and thehr oonclnsion pain. 



INVOCATION TO THE SHADE OF 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 

I. 

Shade of the mighty hero, hail I 

Spurn not the poet's lay ; 
A humble muse, in life's low vale. 

That mark'd thy wondrous way. 
Thou victor of a hundred fields — 

Thou problem of a man — 
Thy parallel no history yields 

Thro' time's unbounded span. 

n. 

Can thy dark spirit view, 

From its etherial sphere. 
The lands o'er which it flew, 
A comet when 'twas here ? 
I fain would learn its notions, when refin'd, 
Freed from tbo corrupt body, and all mind* 
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The numj dotdy irind tbw vaj 

To wudom here %dow; 
To AamA t^onmoeia pru^t 

Fr(»i age to Age 1;hej g^ 
Bigots and master epizltB Ibd ih ar game. 
And (Eppoil and day by magic of a name. 

17. 

Thy spirity here on earth, 

Seem'd destined to overthrow ; 
Idols of power and birth 
Thou vanquish'd at a blow. 
Thy watchword, freedom, but the battle won, 
No prouder tyrant rul'd beneath the sun. 

V. 

A conmionwealth for France, thy cry. 

Fate answer'd, and it came ; 
Words Me not things— it soon pass'd by, 
Driven by the next new name. 
And still thy power seem'd equal to the task. 
To grant thy dupes whatever they could ask. 

•VI. 

Thy arts eould mould tiie times 
To thy own views, and bind. 
By virtues or by crimes. 
All others to tiiy mind. 
But freedom is not bom of warlike broils,' 
And tyranny yet rules oppressed terrestrial soils. 
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TEL 

Men cannot here five free, nor taste 

Uiumx'd^ nnmingrd bliss ; 
The world of perfect joy is placed 
Beyond the bonnds of this. 
Freedom, and pure enjoyment, cannot thrive 
In lands where wars and men's ambition striye. 

Ym. 
The arts of peace alone 

Can yield the joys designed 
For ns, who here are thrown 
To cnltiyate the mind. 
Knowledge is power, but power may be abns'd. 
Unless by virtue and with wisdom us'd* 

« 

IX. 

Thou wrought, while here, a mighty work, 

A lesson hard to learn ; 
Yet Christian, Infidel, or Turk, 
To it, perforce, must turn* 
Bulers will learn that stern correction's rod 
Is only wielded by the arms of God, 

z. 

Statesmen can dream deceit no more. 

Nations will find with peace. 
In every clime and distant shore, 
Nature's rich gifts increase* 
Thy warlike arm was impotent to guide 
And rule supreme— thou persever'd — and died. 
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XI. 

At last, mankind begin to feel 

The cruelties of war mnst oease ; 
Nations to common sense appeal, 
And ask for xmiversal peace ; 
Require all barbarous bigotry to bend 
To charity, that tyranny may end. 

The humble mind, to teach reform, 

Begins at home, the only way 
Man can successfully disarm 
The passions that devour and slay ; 
Hope snulea, and joy expands her rosy wings, 
To greet fair white rob'd peace, and all the bliss 
she brings. 



STANZA. 



"TbimTtaatoh caHedibr Moaoiaii^AafOiiiQ haste; and be said, I lunrv 
sinned against the Lord your God, imd against you. Now therefore foighe^ 
I pray thee, my sin only this once, and intreat the Lord your God, that be 
may take away from me this death. ** Ex. z* 19t 17t 



L 



Then Moses pray'd, and Ood in mercy stay'd 

The plagne from Egypt — ^yet how soon again 
The heart grew hard, and stubbornly displayed 

The force of prejudice, when free'd from pain. 
Then Pharoh's obstinancy agam retum'd^ 
His angry pride again as fiercely bum'd. 
And Israel's bondage harsher grew, 

Increased by promises delayed ; 
Till heaven's stern wrath retnm'd, and slew 
The firstborn thro' the land, and laid 
Prostrate the haughty tyrant's power and pride, 
O'erwhelm'd at last, beneath the red sea's tide. 
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The sons of Jacob God's Almighty hand 

Defended thro' a wearj pilgrimage^ 
O'er desert regions^ to their promis'd land ; 

Sustain'd, and food supply'd at every stage : 
And rich oanaan, where milk and honey flow'd, 
Thro' all the lands, his bounty then bestow'd. 
In time tho Israelites became 

A powerful people, rich and great 
In worldly wisdom, and their fame 
SurpasEf d in splendour every state 
Among the ancient nations : yeft they fell 
From their integrity — ^and they now dwell 

m. 

Lorn fugitives — dispers'd thro' every land, 

Examples proving, thro' the world's wide span 
The fate of nations, who divine command 

Reject, and substitute the ways of man I 
Ye Pharoh's of the nineteenth century, pq.use 
In your career of spurning sacred laws 
That crimes and slavery may cease ; 
Te wise and holy men, who teach 
Messiah's heavenly words of peace, 
Te sages — ^practise as you preach : 
Your sacred offices and power employ — 
Dry orphan's tears— or make them weep for joy. 

i2 
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IV. 

The God that overthrew Egyptian pride, 

In majesty all-powerful will remain 
Eternal ! and will constantly provide 

The wise restraints of p^bnent and pain, 
When mankind reach the maximum of crime,- 
His thunders roU and visH every clime ; 
Tornadoes pour and lightnings flash , 

Volcanic lava he employs ; 
The earthquake's all devouring crash, 
Or plague, or pestilence destroys I 
Then turn, oh ! turn, ye sinful sons of clay. 
Why will ye die ? ye insects of Sk d^y \ 



THE SHEEP, THE WOLVES, AND 
THE ELEPHANT. 

A FABLE. 
I. 

In nature's first primeyal reign. 
Remote from man's control ; 
Amid a boundless wide domain. 
Where fruitful seasons roll, 
A countless herd of peacefdl timid sheep ' 
Brows'd innocent o^er plains and mountains steep. 

u. 
In the same region, widely spread. 

The elephant's huge family. 
On vegetable products fed, 
A strong but peaceful company, 
Rang'd the fair pastures with these harmless brutes, 
In social concord, free from all disputes. 

in. 
This peaceful race long lived secure. 

No enemies they knew. 
Till from the woods, in luckless hour. 
Gaunt hungry wolves they view ; 
These soon, with unrelenting jaws devour, 
And carnage spread, with stem and fiend-like power, 

i3 
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IV 

Upon the fleecy tribe they prey'd. 

The inoffensiye lambs, 
Playful and umocent, were mad^ 
Victims, with many bleating dams. 
Old sturdy rams, in solid phalanz closed^ 
Alone, successfully, sometimes opposed. 

Ages roll'd on, thro' blood and scars, 

And wolves still bolder grew ; 
The elephants look'd on the wars, 
Neutral, but stjll in view 
Of eyery sanguine field, where victims slain, 
Purpl'd, with gore, the mountain and the plain 

VI, 

A female elephant one day 
Left insecure her young, 
This infant cub wolves made their prey ; 
The dam, in rage, her feelings stung, 
Summon'd her tribe in conclave, to debate 
On means to banish wolves from out the state, 

vn. 
^* Te elephants, " she cried aloud, 
" Revenge this deed of blood I 
Make war on this remorseless crowd. 
That shelter in the wood ; 
Or like the hapless, helpless, unresisting sheep, 
Our young devoured, like them, we live to weep. 
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vnit 
** TJiro* ages wolves on mutton fed, 

And we look'd on supine ; 
At last, by savage instinct led, 
They've kill'd this cub of mine ; 
Revenge this outrage ! — extirpate this train 
Of ravenous wolves ! — ^let peace return again." 

IX. 

TJie king of elephants reply'd, 
" We all agree — ^to-morrow. 
To wolves, through these dominions wide. 
Shall be a day of sorrow. — 
The elephants destroyed the wolves — ^the sheep, 
Leagued now with elephants, pure social union keep. 



Ignorant men are simple and powerless as sheep. 

jEnhghtened, virtuous men, are wise and powerful 
as elephants. 

Warriors are pirates, live on prey, and thus 
become human wolves. 



PREJUDICE 

I. 

Tis prejudice I— a wretched crawling hag I 

A wrinkled beldam, lean and bare, 
Whose spider arms extend to drag 
All forms of beauty to her lair ; 
Where mangled skeletons disgust the eye, 
And withered gems of genius ruin'd lie, 

n. 

Her simoom breathing taints the air 

Around the dark infernal den ; 
Where love expires in wan despair, 
And palsies seize the boldest men. 
A fiend of satan, sent to spoil a world, 
By her black arts, to wild disorder hurl'd. 

m. 
No ingenuity escapes her snares. 

Progressing virtue seems her bane ; 
Science she hates, no art she spares 
That strives against her tyrant reign. 
She bribes old fashion'd bigots to support 
Her iron rule — and knaves of every sort. 
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IV. 

To witchcraft she was long allied, 
Pale superstition was her friend ; 
Some learned sages, chok'd with pride, 
Wonld often to her mandates bend ; 
Even thrones the hag disgrac'd in olden time, 
And priests were mired in her entangling slime. 

V. 

Columbus — ^patriot hero — died, 
A victim in her demon toils ; 
Queen Isabella vainly tried 
To rescue from vile envy's broils ; 
Beneath the frown of prejudice he fell, 
History's dark annals his hard fortunes tell. 

VL 

When Hervey's genius gain'd a light, , 

Long hid in nature's pregnant womb ; 
Grim prejudice assay'd to blight 
The star, with her dark envious gloom j 
He felt the stroke that she so madly hurl'd, 
But his discovery lives, to bless a world. 

vn. 
The heathens said, Pan(iora's cursed box 

Brought all the evils, from th' infernal shade ; 
That every woe, and all the cruel knocks 

That misery feels, or man's rude paths invadci 
By her let loose — a catalogue unbless'd, 
Inpjuded prejudice among the rest. 
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vm. 
Mnerra I heavenly goddess^ oome^ 
Destroy Pandora's cruel legion ; 
Strike Vulcan's snake-ey'd daughter dumb, 
That earth may roll a peaceful region : 
Let prejudice retire to shades below, 
And truth and love, to man their gift^ bestow. 



THE MANIAC. 

A FACT OF WEST CUHHEBLANPi 184 — 

I. 

Dear woman, nature's tenderest child, 
The ties that bind mankind to thee, 

Charm life's poor pilgrims thro* their wild 
Wanderings towdrds eternity. 

IL 

Poor maniac Shaw, who only knew 
The kindness of a mother's love ; 

To melancholy manhood grew, 
Moon-struck> but harmless as a doye. 

ni. 
For him no sigh, no heaving breast, 

JTor eyes to tell what tongues ne'er knew ; 
TiOve's honied lip, he never press'd. 

Yet loaniac Shaw to manhood grew. 
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IV. 



His infant bed maternal tears 

HfMl water'd with their bitte? streams ; 
His anzioos mother watoh'd the years. 

That paas'd like troubl'd joyless dreams 



Orim death oame on the wings of time. 

His mother sunk into the grave ; 
And left poor Sha.w, in manhood's prime, 

A helpless wretch, a mindless slave. 



VI. 



No workhonse^-*no asylum— where 

The orphan Innatio was bom : 
And he was lefb to range the air, 

From pom tiU night«--&om night till morn. 



vn. 



From house to house, he rang'd a while. 

On charity the maniac fed ; 
Tet met no more a mother's smile, 

Nor home, to shield his hapless head. 



168 Ttm makuc^ 



via* 



The dxifting snows bentunVd Ids &ame^ 
Cold rains so chiird this child of woe ; 

Palsied and diunb^ the youth became 
A tongHeless wanderer— orphan Shaw, 



kx. 



The overseer, a thoughtless laird, 
Lord o'er some rigs of mother clay ; 

Careless how pauper wretches far'd, 
Drove the dumb wanderer away. 



2:. 



Oh I heartless sons of Adam's race I 
The witherings of adversity, i 

In after time, may chance to place, 
In helpless want, your progeny. 



XI. 



And they may wander, in dismay, 
Victims of woe, where you have been 

Unfeeling tyrants of a day ; 
And die unaided and unseen. 



THE MANIAC. 



xn« 
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One morn, the maniac Shaw was found, 
Stretcli'd lifeless on his mother's grave ! 

His warm blood flowing from a wound, 
Self given — alas I too late to save 



xnu 



This victim of neglect and scorn, 
A stranger came and found him dead : 

Where, self-devoted, quite forlorn, 
He'd sought his mother's last cold bed. 



XIV. 



And foftdly hop'd to join again 
The only frieud he ever knew ; 

Where free from sorrow, want, and pain, 
She'd cheer him as she wont to do. 



XV. 

Poor innocent I thy harmless soul 
May join thy mother's spirit, where 

Tyrants no longer can control — 
They rule not in the realms of air, 

K 



no not icaksacil 



XT!. 



A safe asylnin thou may find, 
A heavenly home prepared fot thee ; 

Where miseries of poof human kind 
An end in vast eternity ^ 



ZYIL 



And they who fipnm'd thee from their door 
May meet remorse before they die ; 

A wrecks npon life's rocky shore. 
In misery close th' expiring eye. 



- -» - — g— 

XVllI. 



Britannia I rear the sheltering bower. 
Protect the aged, weak and blind ; 

Baise them a home — a peaceful tower. 
Where helpless poor relief may find. 



Posterity BritanniaVname, 
In after times, will proudly raise ; 

Trimnphant in the voice of fame, 
Till nations ioin in hymns of praise. ^ 



FREEDOM. 



A. FBAGMENT. 



Freedom, goddess i^d and fair^ 

Celestial offspring all inspiring, 
Soaring thro' p^e realms of air. 
Thy heaven-irard flights all sonls admiring ; 
But earth-bom freedom never can be found, 
Seek every dime, to earth's remotest bound. 



n. 



Pure freedom is a thing of mind ; 
Corporeal natures bear a load 
Of frail infirmities, that bind 
AH beings, thro' this world's abode, 
And man, proud man ! aspiring to be free, 
In self-forg'd chains, mourns o'er his destiny. 

k2 
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HI. 



The boy, a tmant, flies from school, 

And freedom seeks in careless playing. 
But finds, too late, himself a fool, 
And slavery, idleness repaying. 
Fond youth keeps draining pleasure's cup. 
And freely, fiercely, sweeps it up. 



lYr 



Then manhood finds all freedom fled; 
And chains of habit bind him fast ; 
Yet still, by vain delusions led. 
He dreams away until the last. 
Freedom invokes — ^himself the veriest slave- 
Deceiv'd thro' life, he sinks into the grave. 



v» 



Man moves, while here, by human laws, 

That bind society in union ; 
The social compact wisely draws 

The bonds that fix mankind's communion : 
Yet human laws imperfectly incline 
To copy wisdom from the laws divine. 



STANZA. 



« Header^ attend— whether thy loal 
Soars foncy's flights heyond the pde, 
Or darkly in^bs this earthly hole, 

In low patBDii; 
Know9fr^4«ot,rOf^Uif^]ff seffimmliriQh 
Is wisdom's reot.*' 

Burns. 



Poor 'Bjmm 'T'dH kneiw tbifi ismtk, 'das ! 

Yet simk beneath Us bax^e ; 
Sootland'^ skaatli-^^tiie whisky glass^ 

Laid Btuhb among the Amu 



n. 



The miad coiQd not control the day. 
Old Adam's curse prevails ; 

The apple ofTer'd, who says nay 
To wine and woman's chains. 
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m. 



Enchanting woman, made for lore. 
Thou magnet of man's life ; 

Thj chiefest charm was given to move 
The hnsband and the wife. 



IV. 



And all may make the bridal bed 
A scene of perfect joj ; 

Knot by false allnrements led^ 
That flatter and destroy. 



V. 



And chief of man's allnrements still. 

The cup's seducing dmm, 
Debauches mind, subdues the will. 

Unnerves the strongest arm, 

VI 

Thrice happy they, whose constant care, 
And blameless conduct, saves 

From the intoxicating snare, 
That digs men's early graves 
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vn. 



Unhappy contrast I thoso who make 

The headlong selfish will 
Theur Mthless gnide^ too late awake 

For hope from hnman skill. 



Ynit 



Hope flies to heayenly spheres for aid^ 
Poor misery's friend at last ; 

The spirit holds hope fast. 



n. 



And heavenly hopes are given to all^ 
Oh easy terms ; let men then try 

The motto of poor Bnms^ nor fall 
Victims^ and miserably die. 



•STANZA 

ADBKES8ED TO THE AMBSIQAS SONS OF TEMPERANCQB* 

X. 

Sons of tlie western contmenti, I kneel 

In deep religious awe> before the throne 
Of Deity, to prostrate an appeal, 

In sad humility, for you alone ; 
Heaven's blessing can sustain your cause, 

The holy cause of temperance — ^human laws, 
Alas I are tinctur'd with man's servile state^ 

And reformations seem but mookeries of late. 

n. 

Examples of sterling integrity. 

Let legislators move — on them now lies 

The awful burden and responsibility, 
Whether the temperance movement lives or dies. 

Till governments reform themselves, and take 
A moral standard, little can be done. 

They all revolve in Plutus* guilty wake. 
Deceitful planets, round a mocking sun. 
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in. 

l^osperify in states can only spring 

From healthy subjects — ^labour's useful soUs 
Sink under alcohol's deoeitftd sting. 

Encourag'd by the state, intemperance runsy 
A stream of poison. — ^Vile seducing stream I 

What desolation marks the channels where 
Its floods are flowing. From his fatal dream 

Man has to wake one day, in deep despair^ 

Monarchs and statesmen— christian preachers all, 

If man's emancipation you desire, 
Let every voice re-echo back the call. 

To stop the deluge of this liquid fire : 
The sons of temperance call on you to aid 

Then* honest efforts, to set free mankind 
From the vile thraldom of this cruel trade, 

That prostrates body, and debauches mind. 



AN ADDRESS. 

WBITTEN AKD SPOKEN BT THE AtTTHOBy AT THE TEMPERANCE! 
FESTITALy IN THE SCHOOL BOOM, OF THE NEW WESLETAN 
CHAPEL, COCKERMOUTH. — 28ra W DECEM9EB, 1842. 

Hail friends to temperance — hail ye ladies fair, 
AssemUed tliis auspicious night to sliare 
The festive glee, and social cheer, that spring 
From cups whose lips no tempting poisons bring. — 
The artless smile-The smooth cheek's radiant bloom- 
The eyes that spairklc round this hallow'd room, 
Infuse delight inspiring «Yerr voice 
To breathTeeft «^c«Z»d rejdee.- 

Fathers of Tempenmce — ^you, I venerate. 
Society's stout sinews, pillars of the state. — 
Tour placid smiles, that brighten every brow. 
Proclaim a heart at ease, that never knew 
The throbs of pain, that sting the breasts of care ; 
Where joy reigns inward, outward signs are fair — 
Your home the scene where sweet contentment sheds 
Domestic peace round your paternal heads, 
A matron partner, sharing aU your joys. 
To charm existence every hour employs, 
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A progeny of youthful BCion*B spring, 
Sweet as fair rose buds, and around her cling. — 
These are the jewels of the temperance' iori — 
The gems that sparkle round his family board, 
Cheering the heart that contemplates their bliss : 
Charming all eyes that witness scenes like this. — 
Te temperance sons — ^who emnlate your sires, 
Walking in paths, where temperate joy inspires 
The youthful bosom with sublime desires. — 
Proceed brave youths, explore these walks of love. 
They lead to peace on earth — ^to happiness above. 

For you, ye maidens — ^whose soft blushes shew, 
Halos of heaven, that lighten worlds below, 
Sweet messengers of bliss — ^ye charm away 
Dark clouds of life, that lour on son's of day. — 
Tonr angel-task, by nature's law seems given. 
That woman's love should lead mankind to heaven. 
Words are imperfect, will not, cannot tell, 
Thoughts that o'erwhelm each other in the swell 
And tumult of the breast, to witness you ; 
Approach the temperance altar, here to vow 
And pledge your pure unspotted hearts and hands. 
To practise temperance, in besotted lands. — 
Pleasures, in pure and simple elements, surpass 
The boasted opiates — soul subduing glass. 
Or the seducing alcoholic draught. 
Alas I when youthful innocence is caught, 



I 
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A serpent winds its deadly poisoning coil^ 
By sloif degrees, till prostrate in tlie toil 
Its victim lies. 

Base passions, all raging like fire, 
Degrade the soft bosoms they bum, 

With them, loyes and joys all expire. 
They vanish — ^and never return ! 
Thrice happy maidens ! — ^h^re you safely stand. 
Secure from habits that disgrace our land. 
The scenes of life now opewg to your view. 
Present fair prospects of delight for you. 
A noble band of youthful lovers here 
Catch your soft accents with attentive ear. 
Each generous youth, anions to choose a wife, 
Whose worth forms the keystone in the arch of life. 
Are you patrician maids, endow'd by wealth ? 
Temperance ensures you honor, peace and health. 
In youth — through life— rto cheerful green old age, 
Tour book of fate, presents a pleasing page. 
No fell disease shall gall your peaceful days. 
No gathering clouds obscure your evening rays, 
No curtain lectures draw the briny tear. 
But love meet love through each revolving year. — 
Yet some are here, in this fair virgin train. 
Moving in humbler ranks, who toil to gain 
The bread that labour sweetens to the young. 
Whose firm elastic nerves, the soft, yet strong, 
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Will yidd to tHem enjoyment's ample store, 
&ealth and contentment, monarclis have not more. 
Maiden»^I charge your—look before you leap, 
Give no wild graceless your young hearts to keep ; 
In your rwMte hands the fate of temperance lies, 
Mankind ohey the glance from beauty's eyes. 
Stand firm—- resolYe--enforce your soft demands, 
Join temperance layers in hymenial bands ; 
This firm foundation for life's comforts laid» 
Of fortune's frowns you need not feel afraid, 
No jarring discords will disturb your peace, 
Domestic blessings ever must increase, 
No Umgs and poker music raise alanui 
Where temperance rules, all family dirties charm, . 
Tour happy hours fly on the wings of love. 
Till the last trumpet heralds you above. 
Friends of this righteous cause, joyful I hail 
Signs in the times, that temperance will prevail 
Over all enemies — or high— or low. 
Plain truth is ever sure at last, tho' slow; 
The voice of slander — ^the reviler's scoff, 
Rais'd against truth, unnotic'd soon fly off. 
Like noxious vapours that obscure the sky. 
Let the sun shine, they soon dissolve and die, — 
In after times it will scarce be believed. 
That we should number enemies— lawn sleev'd, 
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That prelates of our church could fiercely stand 
Opposed to usy in this enlightened land ; 
That worldly men, seduc'd by sordid gain. 
Should raise a cry of tvotf^hut cry in vain, 
Excites no wonder — ^but that high divines, 
In face of day, should bow to manmion's shrines. 
Outrages thought I — true christians may exclaim, 
Alas for pure religion I — alas I — shame-Hshame I— ^ 
Eevoke this libel, prelates must be told. 
That mitred churchmen rule not as of old, 
In their high places let pure love appear. 
Power rules in modem times-by fow-not>xr, 
Love is our motto^-^peace our watdfrivord cry. 
With these we wish to live— in these we hope to die^ 



STANZA 

OK THE BEATH OF JOHN DICKHTSON, T9H0 WAS UNF0BTT7NATELT 
SHOT} BT THE ACCXDBNTAL DISCHARGE QF ms OWN RIFLE, 
2lBt JULT, 1848| IN THE COUNTY OF IOWA, WISCONSIN 
STATE, AHERICA 



I. 



The relics of Egyptian lords 

Repose in lofty tombs, 
Where now, barbarian swarthy hordes. 

Prowl round their sandy homes. 



n. 



The heather and the thistle shed 
Wild seed rpnnd Osdan's grave. 

And many a hero's lifeless head 
lies in the sleepless wave. 

l2 
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m. 



Their fame, their fortunes, vanish'd now. 

In the devouring tide. 
If atom of their relics show 

How — when— or where they died. 



^. 



And thy dear reKcs — ^Dickinso^, 

Sleep on Iowa's waste. 
Thro' times elapse, to monlder on. 

By Prairee soils embraced. 



V. 



And after times will never know 

Thy qudlities or worth, 
Tho' hearts may throb, and tears may flow^ 

In lands that gave thee birth. 



VI. 



FeBce to thy manes 1 — thou much lov*d youth I 

We meet on earth no more ; 
The smile and charm of love and truth 

With thee, are paes'd and o'er. 
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VII. 



And I may wander life's dull roTUid« 

iNTor hope again f;o find 
One like thee ; few, alas I are found 

So fair — so good-^p kind. 



vm. 



The brother left forlorn and lone. 

In yon far distant land. 
Will he^ no j^aore thy friendly tone, 

jN'or x^lasp thy Iieljpiiig hand* 



n. 



While we d^lore thy hapless fate, 

And all our joys dismiss , 
fiJompar'd with ours — ^his loss— how great 

What lonely feelings his. 



X. 



The being that directs the storm 
Can claim its furious blast ; 

Can steer the helpless clear of harm, ' ^ 
And shelter yield at last 

L 3 
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XI. 



On that great being he- may rest 
With confidence and awe ; 

Let resignation Booth his breast^ 
And heavenly hopes bestow. 



XH; 



For onr lost brother, and our friend. 

Tears are without avail ; 
His earthly cares and sorrows end, 

That venom'd life's dark vale. 



Its fever, and its ague fits. 

Prom all he is set free,— 
Hard rocks of pain — ^fear's dismal pits«^ 

All sink in death's dark sea. 



XIV. 



Onr task remains to bnfiet on, 
Thro' time's rude waves and strive ; 

To imitate the youth now gone. 
Till our last sands arrive. 
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XV. 



Then may, like his^ oicur memories lire, 

Embalm'd amongst a few^ 
Deajp friends, who happily may survive, 

To brood o'er joys we knew. 



XVI. 



And hope-r-sweet hope ! — once more to ipeet, 

In happier climes above, 
And there congenial spirits greet, , 

To join in endless love. 



STANZA. 

PN THE BKATH OP A TOUNa LABT^ WHO plfO) BT POIEiOl^, TAHBV 
UKDBB DISjIPPOINTMBjrT PJ LOVB, 



gince fair ViPgini^ ^mik to dust. 
The brightest of Rome^s peerless d,mes; 

Victim to tyrant Claudius' lust, 
Whose heart ne'er knew love's purer flames. 



n. 



The world has roU'd amid the spheres, 
Bright suns have gilded many an age ; 

^d thro' the slow revolving years, 
History gives many a mournful page. 



m. 



Recording man's inconstant ways, 
And fond believing woman's fate. 

When sleepless nights, and weary days, 
Sink her at length beneath their weight. 



f 
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I? 



Among the gems of womankind," 

Whose friends have moum*d theur early doom 
And young associates left behind, 

Have batVd in tears the cheerless tomb* 



V. 



Another victim sinks beneath, 
The coup cPaoleU of love hot gleams ; 

The mortal simoom cannot breathe 
More deadly poison on its beams. 



yi. 



Delu, the young, the gay, the fair, 
The generous, open, kind and free ; 

Lies cold amid the things that were, 
Victim to man's base cruelty. 



1. 



" When lovely woman stoops to folly, 
And finds too late that men betray ; 

What charm can sooth her melancholy. 
What art can wash her guilt away. 
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2. 



The only art her guilt to cover, 
Tq hide her shame from every eye, 

To give repentance to her lover, 
And wring his bosom — ^is to die." 



vn. 



Man, the world's tyrant, walks in pride, 
And triTimplis o'a: his conquests made. 

Till time, life's stem despotic guide, 
Ij0fl,ves him engulph'd in crimes dark shad . 



VIII« 



And frail forsaken woman walks, 

A pale unburied ghost on earth, 
Where man her destroyer silent stalks, 



IX. 



Poor slave of crime, where'er you go, 
Tou'U fod life's shadows darkly lour ; 

p.emember yourselves have made them so, 
P^}/ifS once was in your grasp and pow^^r 
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For blessings wait on virtuous love. 
When hearts are join'd in early life ; 

Heaven's own delight shines from above 
On youthful husband — ^youthful wife. 



xt 



Poor DiSLU now returns to dust. 
In her last earthly bed she lies i 

Her faithless lover's bosom must 
Bear to the grave b, worm that liever die^ 



L_^ 



rfki^ ... iB^ «^ «■!>.. ■■ iW ^. -*• k^i„ 



STANZA 

' ON VIgfTCSrO BGENB8 OF EARLT UJB^l 



Hail ! waying woods and winding streams, 

Te Tallies green and gay ; 
Where I enjoyed life's early dreams. 

And langli'^d all cares away. 
My rustic pipe, in careless glee, 

Tun'd in these glades its earliest strain ; 
While nature's warbling family 

Re-echo'd its wild notes again. 

Strangers alike to so]l*ow, cares, or pain^ 



n. 



Ah tealtfnl hours 1— Sweet hours of bliss. 

How soon ye fled away ! 
When you are gone, a world like this, 

Glooms thro' the erening of life's day. 



How lightly prized the joys we find. 
All widely strewn by nature's hand I 

Nature, i^ {mr^ irtVIJ* WnfJ^ 
If we 0% }if^ fW ^K)iW^ 
Nor danQ9 m f^flk n)«4 eRO^vwNi IVK^ 

Fond yontAiM fofMes — ^wlip oan jxgsM 

Or nnnAer yonr beWitoKng train; 
Recount your victims sent to ,^hi^e, 

To want, to infamy, a^ pain. 
Alas I 'tis bootless to complain, 

Yet dear bought wisdom doles its sighs, 
Mourning o'er miseries in yain, 

With pallid cheek, and tear swoln eyea^ 

Too late^ alas I for poor deluded votaries. 

IV 

I view, ye sylvan groves, once more, 
With aching heart, and memory galPd; 

Remembering scenes pass'd here, before 
Time's wintry streams o'er us had roll'd ; 

For ye are chang'd, and I am chang'd. 
Time's flood mark darkens every scene ; 

Sighing, I thinks since here I rang'd, 
What I am now, and might have been, 
Qad wisdom led me thro' thy glades, old Dean I 



i 
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The tempting cup, where poison swims, 

I drain'd^ nnconscions of the pain 
Of nerres relax'd, and weary limbs, 

That Bacchanalian yictims gain. 
Fm now a wreck on life's lee shore.— 

A rocky shore — ^hnge billows rolling—^] 
Trembling, I hear the whirlwinds roar, 

Answering the storm fiend's wild voice, caliing, 

[* Behold the Bacchanalian victim falling " I 



FLIMBT. 



I. 



Flimbj's gay banks, and sandy shore. 

Old solway*s briny tide, 
I hail ye woodlands where of yore, 

Oaks tower*d in lofty pride. 



n. 



Where robin, with complaining note, 

Harmonious from the thorn. 
Now tunes his pipe and warb'ling throat, 

To greet the autumn mprn. 



m. 



The clear blue sky, serenely mild. 

Looks cheeringly, as when 
In days long pass'd, nature's young child, 

I if ander'd thro' this glen. 

m2 
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IV. 



The robin's song, the autumn sky, 
Old nature's robes appear 

As^ bright and fair, to ear and eye. 
Through each revolving year. 



V. 



As when they cheered my eaxLy day9^ 
With all the raptoroos fire 

Of ardent youth ; where now I gaze. 
And vacantly enquire 



VI. 



For early friesidB> of firmer years^ 
3^ lively and the ^y ; 

The playful soffit that endeaFS, 
Young life^ all fled away ! 



vn. 



The giant 08k& &om yon dark giQ, 

AH vanish^dy And I view 
No towering heads wave o'er the hiB, 

Where they in grandeur grew. 
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WL 



While silvery looks^-^^nj fading cheek, 
And lingering steps, betray 

The. strokes of time, and sternly speak 
The language of deeaj. 



K. 



Te yonihful sons and daughters dear, 
Who lightly trip the lawn, 

May yot; ne'er alied the briny tear. 
For woesthatweihave known. 



.'X. 



May morning shine still bright and gay, 
On your light hearts, and bring, 

Tl^o' times revolving fiiture day, 
The joys that leave no sting. 



XX. 



But pleasure is a tempting witch, 
And courts with flattering tongue, 

Soft hearts will beat, fair fingers iteh> 
To clasp her fast^r-when young. 

M 3 



-m 



That pledfiia^ ^ef9 i^^^gnie, 
ThsHt, hope's 86ft iAikpmi h^ deeem, 
Orfortnne <)e»e4b wMb. 



But gtdffliest gi%t8B 'viW often grow 
Where treacfheroas qoagmires float 

Beneath the stirfaee, deep below ; 
And mttir^^a vietilki'o&%ht. 



iQtV. 



Laments too late-nsngolph'd'^dBfil^d, 

And left to strive in vain, 
For rescue-^ when bedanVd<and soil'd^ 

Lost pnrity to gafau 



XV. 



The feeling lieart]n guileless breast, 

Beats ttrdent ^to enjoy 
The joys of youth, by fancy dressed. 

In colours that decoy. 
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XTL 



Tet love can bleas^ in gnileless youtli, 

When happj oonples bind 
Fond hearts, where sympathy and truth 

Together are enshrin'd. 



xvHf 



Thrice happy they whose fancy leads 

Where virtue guides the way, 
liore's rose then blooms above life's weeds, 

Then pluck it while joummy. 



jcvtn* 



Matke -haste ye youths and maidei^ fair, 
Fot tm«^l3peed9 quioMy on, 

Jiost time ye never can repdr, 
0»oe lost — ^fqrever go^Ct 



--*^— — - - — "— - 



MONODY 

TO THE MEMOBT OF JOHN SA^TCTOir. 



Oh ! deaths fell tyrant of our race, 

Thy bloody scythe makes sad destroying, 
Thou strikes the hr^jive, and spares the base. 
And leaves a world scarce worth enjoying. 
The strongest, as the weakest, fall before 
Thy iron arm, and sink jto rise no more. 



n. 



John Sancton lies in his last bed, 

And quibbling knaves now ramble free. 
The helpless poor vain tears may shed. 
He cannot sooth their misery ; 
And kindred souls mourn o'er his hallowed bier, 
Murmuring prai3es he pp more can hear. 
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m. 



Sancton I-^an English sonl was thine. 

That knew no art or slavish feari 
Thj walk, a bold nnflinching line, 
Preserv'd thro' all thy brief career. 
Few spirits now remain so boldly daring, 
To tcil plain trath-^HDO ▼ib deUnqiiant i^eaing. 



IT. 



Duplicity thy honest voice laid bare ; 

All double-dealing met thy frown and hate ; 
No sophistry thy judgment could ensnare ; 
Deceit, disarm'd by thee, fell prostrate : 
A genuine noble spirit warmed thy breast, 
And memory mourns where thy cold a^es rest. 



STANZA 

1X> THE MEMORY OF JOHN MICHOLSOK, AS OLD (SSES^AST OF THE 
AUTHOR; WHO DIED AT 00CKBRM0T7TH» AGED 85 TEARS. 



h 



Old friend of eighty-five, adieu, 

A life of toil was thine, 
Thy luxuries and pleasures few, 
But these thou could resign. 
And hope in other worlds to find 
Joys of a purer, nobler Ipnd, 



I!U 



A Scot, with all a Scotchman's pride. 
Honest as day light tiby firm hearty 
Deceit thy scorn. — ^Tn?.th at thy side. 
Still prov'd thro' life thy noblest part, 
Thy spirit now soars to its destiny, 
Alitd our best Jiopps and wii^^s foUow thee, 
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m. 



Labour tliy lot, yet many a name 

Of statesman, hero, churchman too, 
Tho' hiazon'd by the songsr of fame, 
Wanting thy truthfdl spirit, — ^now 
Proye, that integrity and truth alone 
Can place man's menK>ry upon a spotlets thrme. 



I 



TH£ BARB'S MO 

4N SUWUP MiOiQJ^X 



1 touch this hallowed theme with deepest awe^ 

Long time hasVom dark farrows on my brow. 
Since the last eoene of thy loVd life I saw^ 
Yet seems it firesh^ as if before me now. 
The feelings of that bitter moment must 
lave in the memory till I am dnst. 
It was not strange, when view'd 

By minds at ease, to know 
That energies subdu'd 
By time, and scenes of woe, 
Wonld bring, ere long, to thee onr common doom, 
And find ns monming o'er thy silent tomb. 

n. 

But we who daily in contentment fed 

On thy kind look and soft engaging smile, 

By nature's sweet deceiving impulse led, 

Dream'd on with hopes that flatter and beguile. 
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Time fled away — and fate's relentless stroke 
Fell sternly on thee — ^then we all awoke, 
In every agony of mind. 

Bereavement spreads around, 
Where death-bed scenes of frail mankind 
Strike with a cureless wound. 
The palsied spirit, stricken and forlorn. 
Shrinks impotent — ^its life-strings rudely torn. 

m. 

Even when we saw death on thy placid brow, 

Yet so serene — so undisturb'd and mild. 
So much like sleep — reluctant to allow 

The sad reality — we thought the features smil'd. 
And look'd and sigh'd, and look'd again, 

In strange uncertainty of mind. 
In fearful hope — ^alas I in vain, 
Some renovating spark to find : 
At length hope vanished, — every distant gleam — 
The truth flash'd palpable, yet like a frightful dream. 

And long — ^long after thy remains were hid. 

And earth to earth had pass'd from every eye, 
The sound that echo'd from thy coflSn lid 
Returned to menaory, and rais'd a sigh. 
Unbidden tears would start. 
And could not be repress'd,— 

N 
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Pore offerings of the heari> 
Refligu'd^— yet sore distro«6^d. 
Thy life so puri^mAhy f^ith in beaven 60 high, 
We felt resigned, yet oosli. not eeaae to sigh* 



At time^, wbeit thdxkgbtft weire fibient, and tby ohdr 

Stoo<i raoa^ti oft the family wmjd wait« 
As if expecting thy appearance there. 
Detained, perchance, at morning meal ; so late. 
And oft th' accustom'd ear 

Believ'd it heard thy tongne, 
A voice all lov'd to hear, 
The aged and the young. 
The chords of feeling, in the human heart. 
Reverberate loiig, inrhen kindred spirits part. 



TI] 



The hou^elesQ^ poor and wanderii;]^ Biiwtrel band. 

Who liv'd on charity, would linger long 
Before the door, where thy benignant hand 
Relieved their wants, and heard their simple song 
When told the mournful tale, 

With eyes uprais'd to heaven. 
The furrow'd cheek turn'd pale. 
And tears were often given, 
A silent tribute to departed worth. 
Now far remov'd from miseries of earth. 
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And we who yet survive, to wander on, 

Thro' this world's changing labyrinth of care, 
Have slender hopes to cast our eyes upon 
Thy parallel — ^tho' many seem as fair 
As heart could well flesire, 

Or we could well deserve, 
Altho' we may admire, 
The mind will strangely swerve. 
When strong aff96tiol» fieten on the heart, 
Till life's last throb they keree cata de|)M, 

vin.' , 

Even then, when all our worldly thoughts retire, 

Hope spreads the pinions of her heavenly wings, 
And sky-ward soaring, contrite souls aspire ; 
Angefio hop^ <)^8tial cardial brings^ 
And whidj^n^ in the ^r, 

" A iMip^ier world lies ftir 
Beyond the eared thM here 
All earth-bom pleasures mar ; 
Where spfaits meet, and early friends are bless'd, 
United in immortal spheres, in endless peace and rest. 



fi 



n2 



TRUTH. 



I. 



Desired by all, possess'd by few, 

A jewel richer far 
Than all the gems mankind e'er knew, 

Thou shining polar star. 



n. 



Pure simple truth ! — at nature's birth 
Thou blush'd, a virgin fair. 

To meet thee now on mother earth, 
We deem a blessing rare. 



in. 



Vain man's inventions charm the eye. 

And lead this world astray ; 
They flatter to deceive, and fly 

Before truth's searching ray. 
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IT, 



Man yearns to taste of pleasure here, 
And seeks, in vain, to find 

A fruit that earth's ungenial sphere 
Yields not to human kind. 



Y. 



Truth upon the rural plains, 

Yields her simple heartfelt treasures ; 
To blushing maids and rustic swains. 

Far firom falsjehood's scheming measures. 



vr. 



Richest pleasure, truth affords, 
Joys unknown to dark deceit ; 

Or wealth — ^whose soul-corrupting hoards, 
Never with true joys can meet. 



vn. 



Fair truth and joy, with labour live. 
At freedom's cottage, in a vale. 

Where purling limpid waters give 
Pure streams of health that never fail. 

N 3 
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vni. 



The impolluted virgin stl^eam, 
From luxury's strong poisons &ee» 

Flows clear and sweety and blessings teem 
On mankind living lumpily. 



In truth's fair Tallies let me range, 
From native beaaty never stray ; 

No wish to rove, no fear of change, 
Till fate shaU simamoBB me away , 



LIFE'S EA^T PAYS, 



I. 



In days when we were yonng, 

Our tender bearte w^!?e pttfe ; 
How joyfolly we e^aig 
Away the ca**eleg» hotir, 
jSo thought beyond tl)d'pMd%'moit|e^t knew. 
Our mom of life like' heath's c^etild blne^' 
Ifo cloud its brightnes»^evejf could' obi^CTttp, 



n. 



The pulse of health beat high, 

Life's purple sia^eain flowed' stirong; 
Joy sparkled in the eye, 
And echQ'4 from the toi^e; 
From mom till night, untiring, spirits ki^t 
In action pliant limbs, whose motions ney^r slept, 
Till night her sombre shadows daAly fluilg. 
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Bettimiiig light eacli day. 

Fresh objects broTight to view ; 
And all so bright and gaj, 
Array'd in varied hue, . 
Existence was all pleastpre wit)iont care, 
The scene still changing, yet so passing fair, 
Yoimg life was bUss, so lively and sq new? 

IV. 

The stmshine of the soul 
niumin'd every scene. 
The young heart's sweet control. 
Like budding spring's sc>ft green, 
Ting'd every view, oh I happy beings we, 
Like soaring Jarl^, th|ro' heaven's pure canppy, 
CaroU'd away, unknowing cares or spleen. 

V. 

The spring of life soon flies. 
And we bewail its flight ; 
Eicpand our eager eyes, 
In vain, for fresh delight. 
To man, life's spring on earth returns no more. 
Eternity's new spring his spirit must explore. 
And seek true happiness in uncreated light. 
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VI. 



Yet man's ideas £eu1 

To compass heaven's high sphere ; 
Hope views the boundless vefl 
Thro' human frailty's tear; 
Religion wipes awaj that bitter drop of woe, 
Cheering sweet hope, to scenes beyond man's life 
below, 
Raising the powers of soul above the realms of 
fear. 

vn. 

Sages insphr'd of old. 

In strains of love divine. 
Heaven's blissful scenes unfold, 
Where endless beauties shine, 
Where joys unending — still beginning. 
If fear — no pain — ^no crime— no sinning. 
Oh I let this heavenly home be thine, 
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The veteran Sam sleeps his last sle^, 

His home is now the grave ; 
Onr griefii are vain, tho' some will Veep, 

But weeping cannot save. 



s« 



Thro' cares of life^ the long hard fight, 
He stood thro' manj a ronnd ; 

Yanquish'd or victor^ day or nigbt> 
Sam's heart was ever soimd. 



m* 



At seventy-seven, when adverse fate. 
Had wreck'd his ample store, 

Sam rear'd his head, shook off the weight, 
To battle on for more, 



974n^ i69 



pr- 



Had palsied Im ftroQg iprm ; 
What once wm ^QA^y m lii9 l^mnfis 
When W9 r§d ii^ f^ ^m»* 



V. 



Was now Iwypad bi» wppled P Wfff, 
Altho' bis heart was l?rav^ ; 

Yet fate l»:Qi]igbt Sony's deportixig hour* 
And he Ues in the gri^ye. 



Yh 



Far^w^U, tboa 9ti9ad£Eu»t £iigUfih heart, 

Hallow'd 1>9 thy test hed ; 
Old !E)|iglaiid's f$m^ will not depart, 

While men like thee are bred 



Yff. 



The history of thy ichequer'd life 
Might yield a fmM th^ne, 

,To shew the ills tiiiat humajx strife 
Sheds over life's short dream. 
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Vni, 



And those wbo might have sheltered thee> 

In thy declining years ; 
Now far beyond a distant sea, 

That rolls on alien spheres^ 



IX. 



May sigh o'er thy untoward fate, 
And mourn thy cheerless doom ; 

Then: sighs are wafted all too late^ 
They cannot reach the tomb. 



X. 



And thou hast play'd thine active part, 
Amid life's changing scenes ; 

A drudging slave, yet firm in heart, 
Noble, with hnmble means. 



XI. 



Adieu 1 thy memory lives among 

A small surviving few, 
Who knew thy worth, and knew thee long. 

Bold Sam, adieu ! adieu ! 



STANZA 



The poetry of life, a flower 

So fragile, sweet, and &kt 
When age brings man's declining houTji 

Droops in thne's wintry air* 



n. 



Memory embalms its rich perfumes, 
That charm'd youth's flitting day. 

And dreams o'er joys that time consumes, 
Ai^d pines o'er love's decay. 



m. 



Ye lusty youths, and maidens dear, 
Seize pleasures ere they fly ; 

Pleasures that bring no bitter tear 
Into young beauty's eye, 
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nr. 



Time flies unheeded, and bo quick, 
Yon cannot lengthen honrs ; 

Seize love's red tone^ iEM)id the prick 
That hides among the flowers. 



The selfish sordid lliottght is vain/ 
IiOVe% weietest joys are pure ; 

And spring in liearts trithout a stam. 
Till life's last dying hour. 



VL 



00| (Seek thy young unspotted love, 
And clasp it to thy breast ; 

A blessing sent from heaven above, 
To charm all cares to rest. 



vn. 



For life is still a varying scene, 

A short uncertain day, 
Where storms and sunshine intervene ; 

Enjoy it while you may. 



» 

I 
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Yin* 



Ambitioiii pride, and worldly wealth. 

Deceive and lead astray 
From paths that guide to peace and health, 

Where light hearts love to play. 



IX. 



For toil is play, where minds at ease 

Rely on mutual aid, 
To conquer care, repel disease. 

When their attacks are made. 



As sparks fly upward, cares will come, 
Pure love disarms them all ; 

Shines, a bright halo round its home. 
Whatever changes fall. 



XL 



Then cherisjh love,-.-of that possessed, 

Envy no other's store ; 
No e{^SQ,.no peace, no healthful rest, 

H you contenifor more. 

o 2 



THE BARDS, 

A FBAGMENT* 



A careless race the bards have been^ 

From Homer down to Bobin Bums : 
Their lives a strange tmsteady scene, 
Their fate^ too often, pity monms, 
The wisdom of this world they seldom knew, 
A thoughtless, thriftless, open-handed crew. 



n. 



If pamper'd, proud — ^if indigent and poor. 

Still proud and lofty — still the poet's soul, 
Eyen in misfortune's darkest hour. 
Stood firmly fix'd in self-control, 
Spuming all selfish«-all unfeeling minds, 
Whose iron grasp, the helpless victim grinds. 
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nL 



And 9tm they f on4l7 drem awa j. 

Aerial reveriQGf puirsTung ; 
Their trayeli, innocent and gajr. 
The cliangiDg scenes of natnre id^ 
From varying beauties, seek enJQym^t, 
In sketching picltures find empbyn^^nt. 



IV. 



Ambition's toil — ^an alien, task, 

To themeSi of %cy-T-spnrns tbejr rhyming ; 
Oracle^ of. Igofnau law: don't a^k 
Sucjbi useless, fruitless, unf^'d, Qhjming, 
The jingle they delight to hear 
Chimes music on the miser's ear. 



V. 



The young, the innocent, the fair. 

Careless of all selfish feeling. 
With spirite free « mountTair, 
To these the rustic bard appealing, 
Forgoes all claim on sordid minds. 
With such no sympathy he finds* 

o3 
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n. 



The joys that charm the humble mind, 

Simple pleasures are the sweetest ; 
Native pasidons, when oombin'd 
With innocence, are then completest, 
Love beams brightest in young eyes, 
Where selfish feelings never rise. 



Ambition's idols are of stone. 

The btists or statues of that race, 
Bais'd on high pedestal, or throne, 
Show but ft cold unfeeling face ; 
In love's fair busts, the living forms we vieW;, 
Their patrimonial beauties copied true, 

vm« 

All h^ I — ^ye images of joy. 

The loves and graces dwell with you ; 
Your world, no wrinkled cares annoy, 
While youth's gay pastimes ye pursue, 
I^augh on, sweet dears, thro' your unclouded sky, 
Bealtb and contentment worldly cares defy. 



STANZA. 

1847. 



Thro' flowery meacb and woodland groves. 

By Maaron's windnig stream, 
Onoe more the time-worn poet roves. 

To 1)1080 away life's dream. 



The woods are waving green and gay, 
The birds channt all their loves. 

And dew gems sparkle on the spray 
That screens the wild ringdoves. 



m. 



Whose low, subdn'd, soft wooing strain, 

By pairs united made ; 
Mnrmnrs of tender amorous pain, 

Beneath the fragr^t shade. 
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IV. 



The wanton tronts leap in the stream^ 
The swallow skims the sky. 

And all tbe insert t^svlj seem 
On love's qiuck img^ to fly. 



The mH^»jR poet, wgjjp.alpn^, 

Repining «• ^ tj^q pa^t ; 
Viewiiw^ iji mewaoiy^ scfep^ long gone, 

Grieving they cpnld i^t last. 



VI. 



Wlmi^ SLffi y<]|i|th's gay companions ? who, 

All j^yfitfk i^re Tye m^t. 
Who deem'd not Ipves opjild.end in woe, 

Nor t^ftps hright eyes e'er wet. j^ 



* 



vn. 



St^m time hath shed his envious gloom, 

And here forlorn I roam, 
Vainly lamenting man's hard doom. 

And comrades in the tomb. 
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vm. 



Where are ye now, ye youthfdl band, 
Whilst here I lingering stray; 

Have yon reached the celestial jMtnd* 
Beyond the milky way ? 



7X. 



Where yonthfol hearts are join'd secure, 

From all terrestrial care, 
Free from the thraldom we endure, 

Who life's long miseries share. 



In heavenly choirs are ye now join'd. 
Where harmonies are pure, 

Fre^ from the discords of mankind. 
And grief that knows no cure f 



Xh 



I long to join you once again, 
And leave earth's dark'ning gloom ; 

liay down my sorrow, cares, and pm. 
Beneath the peaceful tomh. 



STANZA. 

ON A BBAT7TIF17L FEKALE CHILD. 

« Oh ! little dreed thy mother dear 

When she first cradled thee, 
Thro' what strange scenes thy life would rteer. 

Or what death thou would dee*** 

Old SoNOJ 



Hail, little tady I— thy blue eyes, 

A mother smiles to see, 
And her arch'd brows, of aubtum dies, 

Bemodd'd now in thee. 



XI. 



Thy father yiews, in secret pride, 
Thy symmetry and grace, 

So sweetly blended, and allied 
To beauties of thy foce* 
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Thy paimiis tmSlj look on atl 
Thy ii^ai^ ^dharas bo sw^{ 

That mansr nmtfOal^ihetiglito TeeaB, 
As ihcor fond gkoees meet. 



And matron dames delight when mel 

All g^jMo^ flo^d si^y» 
Aroond thy T^^^Bm to fiMst and diaf^ 
And grattlbdions pay* 



▼• 



Thy Uttte hashM f&tet^s 
Pressed gently on thy oheek, 

Qiyes earnest of the tender blias^ 
That eyes alone can speak. 



yi. 



If stranger, e'er yonr cot invades, 
He brightens o'er the sc«ie, 

Where soft connubial joy perradeiiy 
To banish cares or spleen. 
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TO. 



And all who view a child so fSair, 
Latinoh'd on the seaB of life, 

Invoke kind heaven in aearet ^ayer^ 
To shield from oares and strife* 



vsc* 



Tho' nninspir'd— the rustic bard, 
Thro' times dark vista peers; 

To ^ness what angel's watdi and ward 
Can guard thy future years. 



^ 



Disease, to fragile forms like thine, 
May give harsh strokes, I fear, 

Thy help must be, the hand divine. 
To aid thy parents dear. 



X. 



Till youthhood comes, with smiling face^ 

Impatient to be bless'd ; 
Ah I . then begins a flattering chase. 

That never stops to rest. 
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XL 



Gay novel phantoms fl j before 
Young fancy's optic screen ; 

And as they vanish evermore. 
New objects intervene. 



XII 



Youth hunts away, and time flies on 

Unheeded, till you find 
The shadowy joys of youth, when gone, 

Leave little taste behind. 



Yet hope still whispers, happiness 
Lives in the fragrant bowers, 

Where Venus smiles, in beauty's dress 
'Mid love's ambrosial flowers. 



XIV. 



'Tis here the fate of woman lies, 
In spite of rhymes or reason, 

Li bliss she lives — in misery dies, 
As she employs love's season. 
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XT. 



Reason is impotent and vain. 
Love spurns aU cliains away. 

That thou may never know the pain 
Of unrequited love — I pray. 



XVI, 



A poet's humble prayer for thee, 
Avails not^ if thy mind^ 

Matur'd by time, no sympathy 
For virtuous pleasures find. 



XVIXi 



Of wine and music many a bard, 
In modem tune now sings ; 

Music is worthy youth's regard^ 
But wine has serpent's stings. 



xnn. 



Thine eye may never meet my lines, 

Altho' they are sincere ; 
Fpr fate such council oft consigns 

To dark oblivion's sphere. 
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XJX. 



Or if it meets regard at all, 

It often comes too late, 
When time's dark curtain, like death's pall^ 

Falls, and concludes our fate. 



p 2 



^ 



SPRING FLOWERS. 



Virgin flowers all gaily springing, 
Emblems of yonng loves and graces. 

That sport thro' Flora's garden, singing. 
With nimble feet and langhing faces. 

Hail I ye milky gems so yellow, 

Blushing tints so soft and mellow. 



n. 



Tiny fairies drink the pure drops 

Hid beneath your dewy folds, 
As kindred faun round every flower hops. 

Tasting nectar, its cup holds ; 
Unseen by vulgar eyes, yet poets see. 
In rural scenes, Prince Puck's whole family. 
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Beauty'fl pendtieB you pay, 

All admire and gaze on you, 
As rambling thro^ the oharmB of May, 

We fiiak) and skipi and sport, and woo* 
In youth's sweet season maidens fair, 
And swains, still oourt the balmy air. 



FT. 



Bees unnnmber'd sack the oream^ 
And honej dews off FIcNra's gems ; 

Cowitips and primroses seem 
To yidld them with reclining stems. 

The m^rry iifiect tribes all joy^ roye, 

Hnmmitig soft mtLiio tioro' the leafy grove. 



Dklu's bosom gently swelling. 
Takes you to that bnst of «iow; 

In that spotless envied dwcdling 
Your ficb blossoms bloom and blow, 

Sweetly yet her lover sips. 

Sweets tibheir from her rosy lips. 

p3 
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ru 



Oh I the bliss in youth's fair morning, 

Free and careless, ever roaming, 
Flora every scene adorning ; 

To range from mom till evening's gloaming, 
With love's soft glance to sympathize, 
And peep at heaven in beauty's eyes. 



Tn. 



Worldly cares then fly away. 
Harmony reigns here and revels, 

Tonng love, with nature's charms at play. 
All distinction drowns or levels, 

Avaunt ye ! sordid wrinkled care I 

Here all pure nature's bounties share. 

Tell us not tibat cares are coming. 
Let them come, they cannot sting us 

Listen how the bees are humming, 
Feel the balm the breezes bring us. 

Hear the music of the grove. 

Confess the charms of youtbfol love. 
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Love, the purest gem on earth. 

The constant true heart's richest pleasure, 
Still yields a mine of priceless worth, 

Wealth cannot buy with all its treasure ; 
Gold forms a bar that lore's sweet joys retard. 
But genuine love is its own pure reward. 



ANEW SONG, 

SUNG AT A TEMFERAKGE IffiSTIVAL. 



In bacchanalian strams^ the song 

Of festiye glee has often been 
Re-echo'd round, both loud and long, 

At festivals that [ have seen ; 
And many a cheerful heart and voice, 

Responding to the sprightly lay, 
Join'd chorus freely to rejoice^ 

That cares were vanished far away. 

OHOBUSt 

Over the hills and far away. 
Over the hills and far away, 
All care seem'd vanish'd on that day, 
Over the hills and far away^ 



But Bacchanalian joys soon fly. 
Wine steals the social mind away, 



And noisy riot rising high, 

Oft rules with wild o'erwhelming sway ; 
The festive charm— the flow of soul, 

Depart the scene, and will not stay, 
At last the overpowering bowl, 

Ends all in one disgraceful fray. . 

GHOBUS. 

Then over the hills and far away. 
Over the hills and far away, 
Joy flies and never turns to stay, 
Till over the hilla and far away. 

nz. 

But here no angry eyeballs rpU, 

No brawling our delights an^oy ; 
Our healthful beverage moves the soul, 

To pure untainted social joy. 
And if the world would learn our way, 

To multiply the joys of life. 
Discord would vanish, war decay. 

And all the elements of strife. 

CHORUS. 

Over the hills and fjir away, 
Over the hills and far away, 
Discord would die, and war decay, 
Both here at home and far away. 



177 



SPINNING JINNTJ 



I* 



Poor TOMMT HlOHB * 

In death's long dumber lies, 

His daughter^ Jinkt, 
Hath closed her eyes, 
And finished her own spinning. 
AnKWRiOHTy the Barber, sleeps in claj, 
The worms feed now on artist Eat. f 



IL 



Now mark the strange 
YioissitiLdes of fate ; 
How wonderful the change. 
Small things produce on great ; 
And mark how oddlj honour finds 
Rewards for merit of all kinds, 

• The original inyentor of the Spinning Jinny, named after 
his daughter, Jinny. 

f A watchmaker, who assisted Highs 



SPUSOnS^ JINNY. Vi9 



m. 



B1GHABD9 the barber^ * gains the prize^ 

An honor'd wealthy Baronet — 
The first inventory Tommy HiaHs, 
And artist Kjly, no honors get, 
But Jinny soars upon the wings of time, 
In deathless fame, to every distant cUme. 



IV. 



Stupendous buildings Jinny reargf. 

Engines, and looms, and chimnies tall. 
And Jinny, thro* revolving years, 
Gains new fledg'd honor, as they roll ; 
There seems no limit to her powerful spindtos, 
Old-fashion'd spinning into nothing dwindles. 



V. 



Even here, where Derwent's ample stream 

Made mills of old to dance and whirl ; 
Jinny, the giant power of steam 
Requires, her thousand yams to twirl ; 
And men and boys, in scores, she daily ne^ds, 
hundreds of damsels daily Jinny feeds, 

• S}x Biohatd Arkwright, ifho c^ed oat the inyentioOf 
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VI. 



And Jinkt'b jstbb are sent afar, 

As Albion's navy spreads the sail ; 
No foreign arms her fabrics bar, 
No rivab can o'er them prevaU ; 
From east to west, from north to south, they £nd 
Demand — ^all rivalship lags far behind. 



VTL 



JiNNT drains all the cotton growing lands, 
Their fertile soils scarce yield enough ; 
And thousands of untiring hands 
Fear only they'll work out of stuflf ! 
And this Wide universal trade 
Sprung from ovr Jjsm ! — ^matchless maid ! 



LlFl 



Life, thou spark of heayenljr fire, . 

Breath'd into yarioas forma of olay ; 
Inspiring man with strong desire 
To soar thro' pleasure's milky way,. 
And reach some region where ertatic J07, 
Pure and refin'd, can never fly nor cloy. 



IL 



Toung life looks over worlds so fair. 

That happiness might seem 
Designed for all that wander where 
Nature's rich bounties teem ; . 
Her changing seasons flowers and fruits prepare^ 
A banquet ample — ^all mankind might share. 
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m. 



The prodaots of the pregnant eartb. 

From pole to pole, a yarying store, 
Conrt man's enjoyment from his birth. 
Through life — ^from eyery fertile shore. 
The world, obedient to his just conmiand, 
Yields her abundance to his powerful hand. 



rr» 



But sad experience shows a scene* 
When human passions striye ; 

Where war's iMtojJns »r°i> h^y^ Wo> 
And desolations drive, 
Reybltihg to the pure unsullied mind. 
Where men prove demons to their suffering kind, 



y. 



Turning earth's garden to a tomb. 

Where wrecks appal the soul ; 
Where mad ambition's armies ropi. 
And misery's victims howl ; 
lire works of ages leyell'd and destroyed, 
Arts, embletnsi trophies, all a shapeless void. 



umi Its 



VI. 



Disgust and vbuder lAiAen o*6|f 
Those scenes oF human erime; 
The heart reeoils, «nd shrinks before 

The modem Cains of every dime; 

* 4 f ♦ # 

* f ♦ # ♦ 



vn» 



Te ^ajr^s pf the human race. 

Eg tih]9 fa» iir<>iM a ^dil # 
Are you foir fmft t^ defttd# 
The beauttes' ol Ae «)fl f 
How loiig^ mmb yoii ii^iffioir'd liaiite d^Matoy 
The chttHPttS'^ n$tdr»y Ma^ii^ kmami j^j? 

Man's fipoH^ pi«to fo# ufiittij^d Miii; 

He longg i^ im-Ub ef Ugltf f 
Meow ,d'4}^ tiM^ dArk «bJMM ^ iliii 

Clay realn^cMrtoaii^ tiH^oilg^ tMe^'s diull night 
Hope lifts tbe eye, i^ fiutk im^eii Vie iM4, '' 
^^^[^ auftt iMUt W for jbLsp^ 

q2 
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IZ. 



There is a pure celestial sphere 

For his eternal last abode. 
When purified from crimes and fear. 
He quits his soul-encumbering load. 
Then bless the stars that lead thee on thy way 
To this bright realm of everlasting day. 



X. 



No morn — ^no noon-r-no evening sky— ^ 

No night — ^no darkness there are known ; 
Primeval radiance meets the eye 
In that serene celestial zone. 
Repine not then, to change terrestrial chidnft 
For bliss, that through eternity remains. 



Oh ! who could wish to finger here. 

Still struggling with the cky. 
Nor strive to reach the heavenly sph«e» 
Where tears are wash'd away. 
Inspir'd by hope and energies divine^ 
Flume faith's strong wings, — that home may yet 
be thine. 



HEALTH. 



Health, rich source of earthlj pleasure, 
Nature's gift, a priceless treasure, 
Let me drink thy crystal streams. 
From aU adulterations free, 
Brew*d by my own fatuity. 
That often conjures up vain dreams. 



n. 



Dreams that end in viewless air, 
Adies and pains and fruiUess care, 
That lead from truth and joy ; 
Once more let me embrace thy charms, 
No more to wander from thy arms, 
Por phantoms that decoy, 

<3 



ERRATUM. 

P«ge 113— Stanza II.— Line i.—¥orprmUb read nmaitu. 



NOTES. 

SkBLTON's 0» BRAMTBWim. 

Thtf manor of Bnnthwaite wti held bj Jobn SktltoOj of flio Ciofnif }$f 
Knight's service, adth Hemy Till. A Biohaid Skelton of fimndiindte 
was SheriiT of CmnherlMidt 7th Hemy YU The efaief of ddt fiunilyseflma 
to have been seated at Annathwaite CasUe, in the pariah of Hedrat-in-flM- 
Forest From 10th Edward II. to Henrj TI, Eight meinbeift«f this fiunOy 
aenred in FarUament, as Knights of the shire for Comberiandy Tis:— 
John de Skelton, Adam, John, Bidtard, Thomas Clemenly John» John* 

NOTE A. 

2b Wladdom woodi tkt dttrJk erMMtiatt Ab 

Weddom^in those days,waa of great cdebrity for wood of linfe dimanrfon% 

oUeilj oak. Bj a commission ftom Qaeen Elisabeth, 12th of Jane, in the 

ISth jeor of her reign, to Heniy, Loid Scioope, I<oid Warden of ihe Weal 

Marshes, and others in reference to Weddom, an itam appeaia, via :«» 

* Item, oar will and pleasare is that yoa, by oar said oonunissloo, oondode 

wMi the tWMHiti ikom hencelbfib, to m^^ptftif* and bear all "»»»wmwp Qf 

fepmaliona of sea djkas, wittdn the manor of Hohne Coltnmi, at flieir own 

ooata and eliaigeB, so that we, oar heirs and ■occ ea sors, maj be thereof 

qolle dtoduiged; having of as all the wood in Weddom Wood towaida 

repairing the same** 

NOTEB. 

TAesf oiliPfrv CMre'if— lAeir lamb tpsrt cun^tf as fpeA 

These Lands, wifUn Ihe manor of Holme Caltrnm, sliD bear flie name of 
M oofiTd lands," and claim eoBenptkm ftom tHheo, Iheniij aooairiDga among 
paitiea the sniyiety of * blaned laDdsa" 

MOTE C. 

Tk$wiMardMi^aeifWh9in W^iUitif* t/amtu 
f Bat Wolsly, a Ibrt haid bj, was boltt bj te Abbolib fcr tht iMaritj of 
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their treMurety bodkt, and oharten, •^•intt the tadden incarnont of the 
Scott. Here, they ny, was long preienred the magio hooks of Michael 
Scott, till ihey were mouldering inie i^iL lie waa a monk of thi« place 
abont the year IS290, and Applied him^lf so closely to t^ mathematics, and 
other ahstmse parts of learning, that he waa generally looked upon as a 
ooi^Mf : and a rain cfednlotui age has handed down I know not trhat 
milMl«i» done by hlm/'-^^oMdm. 

mots; d, 

tl^ L44l^ Uf fwfg dnHny was 9aved. 

At Wtefbol, tittdttiob ^rteerVes record^ of this fact, viz :— That the Lady 
of WaMMt, Oti tf cnddeit attack of Scotch banditd, was preaenred by 
dimbiiig a large mulheny tree, and remained nndiscovered when all otliers 
were dain or fled; the tree yet liyee a^ Warthol, fallen indeed, and leaning 
ita gnarled trunk 09 tj^Wf99fA» H^ t^VlOtf out. «i^ Mloming spring 
a loanlgr ooTerin|{ of sender foliage, that mer^y niwJfM i^ hAai;^ InuUf f^ 
not yet 4ead. . ft is i;ailed roundi an} preserved with oa^, fM % 9fkcnB4 
Blspw»|o of fruda^ times, I saw this tsee in 1848«*-W. % 

At IthHrk yet it ^ewn the ponfkrous tt&ne, 

liap4i^«P»*«kpEi9|l^#||4hif«r^9Q^|pti9 0^^^ f|p4 •» Falfei^d £9iHii4 Ul«> 
conrty as a display <^ his strength.'*— -JSTii/c&iNsoii's ffittofif^ 
I hare ieen this stone, and coifli tAemXy lift it off the ground with 

biih haada.— W« 9* 

"NOTE y. 

^ Hmm is a tradition that the Mt$4iimmhM)^ kid m gttMf^ttm 
laads of Gill, to hhn and his bein^ip^fff^a^i^jfNun one of the Scottish kings. 
I1ilsgraiit]ssaidtohaT9beepmade,noton)y.ip reward fyf his fidelity, 
but as a memorial of his eltraordinary swiftness of foot, in pursuing the 
d^, uiWilHyiiiy ia'§eMm mwtt it ib» iMkeaMt aiid dogi. A km is 



pnmoanoedy ny^ in old fi nglish y %o #^t thli MUiuuna originate."— ^mUn 
man's Magaxins* 

NOTE O. 

ILogtoBAtonloMffrofgHtaj^irM^B^ 100 jfuin befoM SctiiiriMtai vaa 
bom. — Baoon sa^ tilal ^MoiriiB Bin tbonder and eoraaosttons may be form- 
in air, mnoh more horrible fhan fbfam ttial happen natarallj : and adds 
fhat there are many wi^ of dolog thia, bywhloh a city or n^ army might 
be deatroyed*" There ia another passago to the aame purpose in the 
Iniaan " De Meolla BxpsrlmentalL" See Dr. JebVs editio;i of tho ^ Opna 

NOTE H. 

Lott ia the tet^ or jftUi^'d in pdeiminiM d^^ 

The aandy beech of the Waiapool eatnaiyy deim ^ the Solway , abounda 

at this day with dangerous shifting quickaandsy and Tidimiy in sae^em 

%imes, are sometimes lost, without ascribing th^ liOe to the ebaima ef 

'mermaid sirens, or witehcrafti 

NOTE 1. 

A winding enirancef underneath the gromuL 

Subterranean excaradons, in the sandy soils near the sea coaat, haTO been 
long in ttto, by anraggldrii and thieves, fbr secret purposes of oonoealment; 
and' the variona uses this raalft might be applied lo, by the monka of the 
acQaoent Abb«y , may easily be soraliBM. 

NOTte K. 

The old watch tower at Fi$her*8 CroH he faux. 

Fisher's Cross—One of the watch towers on the wall of 4EtolKaraa» 

«K>T£ U 

Hie B^omMkjf cMimkl^, if yoa review. 

Bbomsday Bobk. — The chronicle of William the Conqueror, doea not 
mention-CaiDbcria&d, !u ffsii^ it was at that period debateablo landj nor 
Ranted by Williain before about 1(]>72» 
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NOTB M. 

In ffMrly loiiicfi diram iy Amj^s Sole, 

.Amy's Hokd— >A pool in flie xfror Maroo, whcro a maidaa of that ttaiD«, 
mf^nX afM agOy wai drowned ; and fhls pool standi, in manj old records of 
Hio bonndaries of parishes, by the naaio of « Amj's Hole*" Hevs <be par- 
Ishet of Dean, Brifbaa, and WocUnglon, meel at a point* 

NOTE N. 

M ih§ trocpi gam*d the heUfhi qf Wood ff all hmo. 

At the bead of this brow, stIU called « Wood HaU brow," the UMindations 
of an old bvUding ware lately ridble, though now wmoved s donbtless the 
Wood Hall of early tlmei* 

NOTE a 

For well ihey knmo, the brownie Mbe desire 
To keep their w$eterittt teeret. 

This disposUion of the fairy family was supposed to be well known ; 
m^ny examples of their displeasure are recorded in the legendary tales of 
this locality, on occasions whero too much familiarity of recognition had 
been displayed* 

ADDITIONAL NOTE. 

Tttm*d thue to light o^in by peaean^a epade, — ^page 3. line UK 

In tiie year 1847, a hnman skeleton was dog out of Scaleby MosS, by a 
peasant, when digging feul; supposed to hare been one of the ancient Britons, 
ftom the appearance of the dress, that consisted of deer skin, in good 
pr e se r va tiont Mr. John Scott, of Kingston, wrote a poetical Stanza, in 
ballad measure, commemoratfaig the event — Vide Whiiridge*$ Northern 
Miaeetttmy, 1848, 

NOTE Q. 

Where giant BwaiCt catHe $iood» 
*We titited the site of an old castle, at Evanrigg, or Ewanregg, by 
tradition it is pointed out to be the ancient stronghold of Ewan, a northern 
king or chieftain. Tlie concurrence of the name of Ewan Castle with that 
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of CasUe Ewaine, near Annaihwaite, seems to correspond with each other, 
and with the tradition of Ewan's monument in Penrith chorch-yard, pointing 
oat that a person of great power existed, and probably lies entombed near 
that mori\xmenL*'^H%ttck%nson*» History qf Cumberland . 

t NOTE R. 

Hit/uU length effigy ^ in armour, shews, 
** Burrow CasUe, towards the sea, not far from Workington, in ruins; 
tradition says, that some centuries ago, this casUe belonged to a renowned 
warrior, who went by the name of Black Tom of the North," whose effigy, 
at full length, lies in Camerton Church, in complete armour/' — Howman's 
Notes to HutchinsofCs History qfCumherltmd, 

And his reign yields a soul inspiring ^Aeine.— St. V. p. 66. 
* Edwin was undoubtedly one of the greatest princes of the Heptarchy. 
He reclaimed his subjects from the licentious life to which they had been 
accustomed, and was distinguished for his strict and impartial administration 
of justice; It was proverbial in his reigo, that a woman or child might 
openly carry every where, a purse of gold, without any danger of violence or 
robbery"— History and Directory of Cumberland. Mannix and Whellan. 

And paused the poet at the gates, — St. XT 11. p. 88. 
The gateway tower of Cockermouth Castle is ornamented with the arms 
of the Umfrerills, Muttons, Lucies, Fercies, and Nevills, which arrange- 
ment of arms, points out the age of this part of the fortress. On each 
tide of the gateway, leading to the interior and more ancient court, is a 
square arched dungeon, capable of holding from forty to fifty prisoners. — 
History 1 Gazetteer, and Directory of Cumberland, Mannix and Whbi.lan. 

WaUheof, the Norman. Lord of AllendalcSU XVIII. p. 89. 
Mr. GouoH, in his additions to Camden, says, "Cockermouth is a large 
borough town, with broad streets, washed by the river Derwent, and divided 
by the Cocker, at whose mouth it stands. The Castle,built by Waltheof, 
first Lord of Allendale, and son of Gospatrick, Earl of Northumberland, 
temp, conq., or by William de Meschlnes, Lord of the honor of Cocker- 
mouth, stands on an artificial hill, is square, and has several towers, on 
each side of the second gate are two spacious dnngeonst It was burnt 
I in the dvil war." — Hutchinson's History of Cumberland^ 
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